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Chronicle 


The War.—No operations of major importance have 
marked the week on the western front. But there has 
been almost incessant fighting from Ypres to the Verdun 
sector, around St. Mihiel and in the 
Woevre. Field Marshal Haig reports 
successful raids on the enemy 
trenches near Lens and Loos and the straightening out 
of the British lines in the Cambrai sector near Bulle- 
court. The most striking movement of the week took 
place east of St. Mihiel, where the French made a suc- 
cessful surprise attack north of Seichepray, penetrating 
the German defenses on a front of a mile and capturing 
some prisoners and machine guns. 

On the Italian front the situation as far as the location 
of the battle lines is concerned is practically the same as 
recorded in our last bulletin. There has been a series of 
minor engagements along the Piave, among which was 
a raid by the British across the river against the Austro- 
German positions on the east bank, while near the mouth 
of the river the Italians dislodged the enemy from his 
trenches west of Cavazuccherina. Fighting in the north 
has been confined to artillery duels of some intensity in 
the eastern sector of the Asiago Plateau and in the 
Monte Tomba, Monfenera and Montello regions. Owing 
to the heavy snowfalls in the Carnic Alps, where the 
Austro-German lines of supply are through mountain 
passes, the transport problem for the invaders is becom- 

ing increasingly difficult. 

- On January 7, by an unanimous decision, the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the constitutionality of the 
Selective Service act. The Government’s contention that 
the power vested in Congress to de- 
clare war includes the power to com- 
pel citizens to render military service 
both in the United States and abroad was sustained by 
the Court. Chief Justice White, who delivered the 
opinion, stated that after examining the various conten- 
tions made by the contestants, the conclusion had been 
reached that most of them were imaginary rather than 
real and that the arguments brought to support them 
were “absolutely without merit.” The decision of the 
Court resulted from the appeals of thirteen cases growing 
out of convictions under the Selective Service act, five 
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coming from New York, three from Ohio, four from 
Minnesota, and one from Georgia. The decision turned 
on the construction to be put on the language of Article I, 
Section 8, of the Constitution, which provides that Con- 
gress has power “to declare war . . . to raise and sup- 
port armies...to make rules for the government and 
regulation of the land and naval forces ... to make 
all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers.” With regard to 
the contention that Congress has no power to exact 
enforced military duty by the citizen the decision says: 

This but challenges the existence of all power, for govern- 
mental power which has no sanction to it and which can only 
be exercised provided the citizen consents is in no substantial 
sense such a power. It is argued, however, that, although this 
is abstractedly true, it is not concretely so because, as compelled 
military service is repuggant to a free government and in con- 
flict with all the great guarantees of the Constitution as to in- 
dividual liberty, it must be assumed that the authority to raise 
armies was intended to be limited to the right to call an army 
into existence, counting alone upon the willingness of the citi- 
zen to do his duty in time of public need, that is, in time of war. 
But the premise of this proposition is so devoid of foundation 
that it leaves not even a shadow of ground upon which to base 
the conclusion. 

It may not be doubted that the very conception of a just gov- 
ernment and its duty to the citizen includes the reciprocal obli- 
gation of the citizen to render military service in case of need 
and the right to compel it. To do more than state the proposi- 
tion is absolutely unnecessary in view of the practical illustra- 
tion afforded by the almost universal legislation to that effect 
now in force. 


The Court thus disposed of the argument based on the 
Fourteenth Amendment: “ To avoid all misapprehension 
we direct attention to that amendment (Fourteenth) 
for the purpose of pointing out how completely it broad- 
ened the national scope of the Government by causing 
citizenship of the United States to be paramount and 
dominant.” The argument that an establishment of a 
religion, or an interference with the free exercise thereof 
repugnant to the First Amendment, resulted from the 
(religious) exemptions of the act, was passed by with 
a mere reference because its unsoundness was thought 
too apparent to require more. 

On January 8, President Wilson restated before Con- 
gress the conditions which he considers necessary for a 
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In the opinion of Washington, the Presi- 
dent’s speech is the final and definite 
statement of the purposes of the 
United States and her allies now 
fighting Germany. The substance of Mr. Wilson’s peace 
terms is embodied in the fourteen conditions which fol- 
low: 


lasting peace. 


The President's 
Peace Terms 


(1). Open covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which 
there shall be no private international understandings. (2). 
Absolute freedom of the seas, alike in peace and in war, except 
as they may be closed by international action. (3). The re- 
moval of all economic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the nations consenting to 
the peace. (4). Adequate guarantees that national armaments 
will be reduced to the lowest point consistent with domestic 
safety. (5). A free, open-minded and absolutely impartial ad- 
justment of all colonial claims, based upon the principle that the 
interests of the populations must have equal weight with the 
equal claims of the government concerned. (6). The evacua- 
tion of all Russian territory and such a settlement of all Rus- 
sian questions as will secure for her unhampered opportunity 
for independent political development and national policy. (7). 
The evacuation and restoration of Belgium, without any attempt 
to limit her sovereignty. (8). The liberation of all French ter- 
ritory and the restoration of the invaded portions, and the right- 
ing of the wrong done to France by Prussia in 1871 in the 
matter of Alsace-Lorraine. (9). The readjustment of the fron- 
tiers of Italy along clearly recognizable lines of nationality. (10). 
The freest opportunity of the peoples of Austria-Hungary for 
autonomous development. (11). The evacuation of Rumania, 
Serbia and Montenegro, with free access to the sea for Serbia; 
the restoration of occupied territories; the fixing of the rela- 
tions of the several Balkan States along historically established 
lines of allegiance and nationality, and international guarantees 
of their political and economic independence and territorial in- 
tegrity. (12). Secure sovereignty for the Turkish portions of 
the present Ottoman Empire, but with assurance that the other 
nationalities now under Turkish rule shall have unmolested 
opportunity of autonomous development; the” Dardanelles to be 
permanently opened to all nations under international guaran- 
tees. (13). Erection of an independent Polish State, including 
the territories inhabited by indisputably Polish populations, with 
free access to the sea and with political and economic inde- 
pendence and territorial integrity internationally guaranteed. 
(14). The formation of a general association of nations under 
specific covenants for the purpose of affording mutual guaran- 
tees of political independence and territorial integrity to great 
and small States alike. 


The President maintains that the program of the 
world’s peace is our program: 


We entered this war because violations of right had occurred 
which touched us to the quick and made the life of our own 
people impossible unless they were corrected and the world 
secure once for all against their recurrence. 

What we demand in this war, therefore, is nothing peculiar 
to ourserves. It is that the world be made fit and safe to live 
in; and particularly that it be made safe for every peace-loving 
nation which, like our own, wishes to live its own life, deter- 
mine its own institutions, be assured of justice and fair deal- 
ing by the other peoples of the world as against force and selfish 
aggression. 


He declares that we have no jealousy of Germany’s 
greatness and grudge her no legitimate distinction of 
learning or pacific enterprise, nor do we presume to sug- 
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gest any alteration or modification of her institutions. 
But before dealing with her we must know for whom 
her spokesmen speak, whether for the Reichstag major- 
ity or for the military party and the men whose creed 
is imperial domination. 

The American and Allied Press heartily endorses the 
President’s words. The New York Times, commenting 
on the words of the address: “ We wish her (Germany) 
only to accept a place of equality among the peoples of 
the world instead of a place of mastery; ” says: 
“ That is fundamental, it is the very soul of the address.” 
The New York Sun holds that Mr. Wilson goes beyond 
Lloyd George and beyond “ anybody who has yet spoken 
with any semblance of responsible authority” in the 
definiteness of his proposals. The Staats-Zeitung, after 
stating that Germany’s spokesmen have always insisted 
that their opponents should definitely state their war aims, 
adds: “It is now the Central Powers’ move.” The 
French Press speaks enthusiastically of the address. 
Gustave Hervé, in La Victoire, characterizes it as “ one 
of the immortal charters of humanity.” The Temps, 
the Figaro, the Journal des Débats, warmly welcome its 
utterances concerning Alsace-Lorraine. The Matin 
writes that “ This grand message will go to the heart of 
all Frenchmen.” 

The German press, whose comments have been cabled 
from Amsterdam, is divided. The Berlin Taeglische 
Rundschau writes of it under the caption, “ The Pied 
Piper of Washington.” The Socialist Vorwaerts calls 
it “a beautiful, alluring program of world peace,” but 
adds: “ We must be on our guard against too ready a 
confidence.” The Frankfurter Zeitung, while dissenting 
from many points in the message, says that the whole 
document seems inspired by the desire, which also ani- 
mates Germany, of avoiding further bloodshed. The 
Vienna Fremdenblatt declares the President’s terms un- 
acceptable. The message, it says, “ reveals clearer than 
Lloyd George’s speech the intentions of our enemies to 
let Russia continue to bleed for the selfish aims of the 
Entente.” The Neues Wiener Journal argues that the 
demand for the restitution of Alsace-Lorraine erects a 
new barrier. In England, Mr. A. J. Balfour referred 
to the message as a “ magnificent document.” Viscount 
Bryce qualified it as “ admirable in spirit and contents.” 
According to the London Daily Graphic, Great Britain, 
under existing circumstances cannot accept the Presi- 
dent’s demand for the freedom of the seas. This pro- 
posal, it says, “cuts at the very root of the power of 
Great Britain.” 

After a series of moves and counter-moves the devel- 
opments in the peace situation have come to this: Leon 
Trotzky, the Bolshevik Foreign Minister, yielded to the 
Germans who refused to shift the 
peace parley to foreign soil. He an- 
nounced to the delegates of the Cen- 
tral Powers at Brest-Litovsk, that to “ remove a pretext 
for breaking off negotiations on technical grounds,” the 
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Russians would continue negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. 
even if the other Entente Powers did not take part. 
On his proposal the armistice on all Russian fronts 
was extended another month by agreement with the Ger- 
mans. A resolution, it is reported, was sent from Aus- 
tria to Count Czernin, chief representative of the Dual 
Monarchy, at the peace conference, urging military and 
economic union of Poland, Lithuania and Courland, an 
extension of territory at the expense of Italy, and Aus- 
trian dominance of the east Adriatic coast. According to 
the London Daily Mail, the British Government, though 
not formally recognizing the Bolshevik régime, will com- 
municate with the Bolshevik Ambassador in London. 


France.—The publication, last month, of a letter ad- 
dressed by Cardinal Gasparri to the Under Secretary of 
State of France, relating to possible modifications of the 
protectorate over Catholics in the 
Orient, long accorded to France by 
the Holy See, acquires a_ special 
interest from the fact that Jerusalem has passed out of 
the hands of the Turks. The letter was dated June 26, 
1917, but was not read to the Chamber of Deputies by 
the Premier, M. Ribot, but merely placed among the 
archives. M. Denys Cochin had asked the Holy See 
whether the creation of the Sacred Congregation for 
affairs in the Orient was intended in any way to modify 
the protectorate granted to France. Cardinal Gasparri 
replied in the negative, stating that the Congregation was 
meant to be a new ecclesiastical court, with no relation 
whatever to the French protectorate, which would remain 
unchanged. Hitherto the Sacred Congregation of the 
Propaganda had taken charge of all affairs referred to 
the Holy See from the Orient; in the future it would 
concern itself only with affairs of the Latin rite, the new 
Congregation would look after the affairs of the Oriental 
Church, Catholic as well as Orthodox, and also other 
Christian Churches in the Orient, not of the Latin rite. 

Cardinal Gasparri pointed out that it was by a special 
grant of the Vatican that all Catholics of all rites were 
directed by the Holy See to appeal for protection to 
France in preference to other nations, although by 
agreement with the Ottoman Government other nations 
no less than France had the right to protect their own 
citizens. This privilege, and others also, had been ex- 
tended by the Vatican to France in part by official con- 
cession and in part by legitimate custom, and had done 
much to increase French prestige in the Orient. 

Should the Ottoman domination in the Orient con- 
tinue after the war, the Cardinal declared, there would 
be no change whatever in the privileges hitherto enjoyed 
by France; but in the event of its coming to an end, old 
treaties naturally would become inoperative, the order 
given to Catholics by the Holy See, even though it were 
not revoked, would be practically a dead letter, and 
France’s protectorate would cease to exist. In the read- 
justment of relations which would follow on the passing 
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of the Orient out of Turkish control, new arrangements 
would have to be made; but, whatever they were, the 
Cardinal assured France, the Holy See would be dis- 
posed to regard French, interests with favor. 


Rome.—The calumny against the Holy See, first pub- 
lished by the Morning Post of London, which charged 
the Vatican with having designed the Pope’s peace pro- 
posals to unsettle the Italian soldiers 
and break down their war spirit, al- 
though refuted by the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Westminster early in December, has been re- 
peated in the journals of many countries, including 
Canada and the United States, without however the 
official answer of Cardinal Gasparri, who wrote in Eng- 
lish to Cardinal Bourne as follows: 


Calumny Against 
the Vatican 


It is nothing short of an atrocious calumny to assert, as has 
been lately done in the columns of the Morning Post, that the 
Vatican is implicated in the disruptive propaganda to which 
recent Italian reverses have been attributed. 


The incident would have been closed with the failure 
of the London journal to produce the slightest proof of 
its assertion, were it not for the fact that it is still being 
utilized to discredit the Papacy. Cardinal Bourne pointed 
out in the columns of the Morning Post that the Italian 
Government had given unreserved praise to the clergy 
and Hierarchy of Italy for their open and generous help 
in their country’s cause; that the Italian army chaplains 
had reported to the Government long before the publica- 
tion of the note the disruptive propaganda which was at 
work among the Italian soldiers and the consequent 
growing unrest among them; that it was after the note 
had been given to the public that the great Bainsizza 
victory was gained; and that if the note had a bad 
effect, which, however, he did not admit, on the morale 
of the Italian army, the blame for it should be placed on 
those who were responsible for its publication, namely. 
the nations of the Allies, and not on the Vatican. The 
note was dated August 1, but it appeared in the official 
Vatican organ, the Osservatore Romano, only on August 
17. The Vatican addressed the document to the heads 
of the belligerent nations, and it was not until it had been 
printed in part and in whole, unofficially and with official 
sanction in the newspapers of England, France, Italy, 
and the United States, and elsewhere that the Vatican 
authorities made known its text. 

In its issue of January 7, 1918, Le Devoir of Montreal, 
in reply to an attack on the Holy See, based on the ex- 
ploded calumny, reprints a dispatch from Rome which 
appeared in L’Action Francaise of Paris, dated Novem- 
ber 17, 1917, which showed that notices, summaries and 
criticisms of the note appeared on August 13, 14, 15, 16 
in the following English journals: the Daily Chronicle, 
the Daily Telegraph, the Times, the Daily News, the 
Westminster Gazette, the Evening Standard, and the 
Globe; in the following French journals: Temps, Debats, 
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Petit Journal, Petit Parisien, Matin and the Figaro; in 
the following Italian journals: La Tribuna and Le Cor- 
riere della Sera. There is no need of mentioning the 
journals of the United States, for the text was common 
property in this country on August 16. From all this it 
is clear that the journalists and Governments of the 
Allies were responsible for the publication of the note 
and consequently for any supposed harm which may 
have come from it. If the Vatican published it, it did 
so only because it was forced to do so, and after it was 
known to all the world. In the present issue of AMERICA 
the lesson of the incident is pointed out editorially. 
Russia.—-The New York Times’ Petrograd corre- 
spondent reports that “ Russia is in a state of almost 
inconceivable and daily increasing anarchy.” He writes 
that in the capital food supplies are 
failing, that rioting has been going on 
in the factory towns near Moscow, 
owing to the complete disappearance of bread, that coal, 
light, transportation and labor difficulties have increased 
the army of the unemployed who are facing besides 
The official class is reported 


Hopeless Anarchy 


an unusually severe winter. 
to be still on strike and trade languishes, owing to the 
lack of goods and ready money. Gold and silver coin is 
taken from its owners by the Government, all financial 
operations are blocked, and the value of the rouble has 
gone up. In Petrograd street robberies ate frequent, 
wine shops are looted, and anarchy is spreading among 
the masses. Outside the capital marauding troops har- 
ass the country and traveling is a peril. The London 
Times's Petrograd correspondent paints just as dark 
a picture of conditions in Russia. He reports the cap- 
ital to be full of “ dirt, disorder and crime,” and says: 


Starvation seems to be staring us in the face. Bread riots 
may occur at any moment. We receive the small quantity of 
three-fourths of a pound of black bread per head for two days. 
Workmen, soldiers, and other privileged persons receive more. 
Some days we get none at all, and have to make shift with 
a few potatoes, which are also getting scarce and dear. 

3urglary, robbery, and murder in most audacious forms pre- 
vail to an extent hitherto unknown. Men and women are 
stripped of overcoats and shoes in the streets. At night armed 
marauders in military uniforms enter houses under pretext 
of official searches and perquisitions. Thieves in stolen motor 
cars hold up persons driving in sledges. 


Some Russians gloomily foretell either the partition 
of the country among the Powers, or that the excesses 
of the Bolsheviki will result in the return of a monarch- 
ical despotism. Local patriotism is developing local cen- 
ters like the Ukraine and the Caucasus, and Petrograd 
tends to lose its importance. All hope of the Constituent 
Assembly as a reconstructive power seems to be gone. 
Many of the delegates are inexperienced theorists who 
have lived outside of Russia and do not know their con- 
stituencies. The peasants have grown tired of awaiting 


the action of the Constituent Assembly to settle the: land 
question. 


Every fresh disturbance in Petrograd is said 
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to be followed by new attacks on estates, and the pre- 
diction is made that by spring there will not be an estate 
left intact. 

The Bolsheviki’s fear that Russia may again be fight- 
ing against Germany seems to be causing the civil war to 
peter out. A majority of the Cossacks and the popu- 

lation of the Don district have sup- 

Civil War Waning ported General Kaledine’s military 

government, the aim of which is said 

to be the consolidation of the Don district’s democratic 
organizations rather than any hostile movement against 
the Bolsheviki. Dispatches dated January 10 announced 
that the Don Republic had been declared with General 
Kaledine as President and Prime Minister. Ensign Kry- 
lenko, the Bolshevik Commander-in-Chief, has issued a 
call to the soldiers and workmen in which he makes the 


charge that 


American and French financiers are lending money to pro- 
vide war material for Kaledine. The German bourgeoisie are 
quite prepared to use them as allies for stifling the Russian 
revolution. These are conditions which raise for the Russian 
peasants and workmen the whole question of the defense of 
the conquest achieved by the revolution and of the holy war 
against the bourgeoisie, not only of Russia, but of Germany, 
France and Great Britain. 


The civil wars going on in Russia, it is reported, are 
not conflicts of one part of the country against another, 
but attempts, rather, to spread class warfare into those 
parts of Russia where the proletariat has not gained the 
ascendency. Though anti-Bolschevik papers keep an- 
nouncing fresh defeats of the Bolsheviki, the latter seem 
to be constantly making a victorious advance, and 
spreading as they go revolutionary doctrines. 

On January 8 the Manchester Guardian’s Petrograd 
correspondent telegraphed his paper that the Bolshevik 
Government intends to cancel Russia’s national debt, 

“all loans and treasury bonds held 
Financial Conditions by foreign subjects abroad or in 

Russia” being repudiated. It is also 
reported that the Bolsheviki have issued a decree suspend- 
ing all payments of dividends by private companies, 
and forbidding transactions in stocks until ordinances are 
issued which will have a bearing on the further national- 
ization of production and on the rate of interest private 
concerns shall pay. According to a report issued by 
the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce after the 
revolution began the Russian national debt on January 1, 
1914, was $3,400,000,000. During the first two years of 
the war additional loans, covering war expenses, were 
incurred to the extent of $8,611,920,000, making a total 
indebtedness on January I, 1917, of $11,011,920,000, 
which at 5% per cent required $605,655,600 to meet 
annually. The total foreign indebtedness of Russia, 
prior to the war, was $2,230,000,000. During the first 
two years additional loans were incurred amounting to 
$2,430,000,000. She borrowed from the United States 
$275,000,000. ° 
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The Brethren of the Mystic Tie 


Joun M. 


tinian friar nailed to the door of Wittenberg 

castle church a challenge to a debate on ninety- 
five theses concerning indulgences and some other mat- 
ters. ‘Another bootless war of words!” might have 
remarked the casual passerby. Exactly two centuries 
later, on the feast of the Nativity of St. John the Bap- 
tist, June 24, 1717, a little party gathered in the Goose 
and Gridiron Alehouse in London to discuss the proposed 
revival of a nearly extinct fraternity. ‘“ Another of these 
new-fangled eating clubs!” may have commented in- 
wardly mine host. A few weeks ago, in this year of 
grace 1917, a little infant was being painlessly, if not 
noiselessly, done to death by a Chicago physician. “ An- 
other seeker after inexpensive notoriety!” say many. 
Three trivial incidents! The correspondence in dates, 
1517, 1717, 1917, is curious. Are the facts related? Of 


() N All Hallows’ Eve, in the year 1517, an Augus- 


this later. Meanwhile let us return to the Goose and 
Gridiron. (Vid. Ecclesiastical Review, June-August, 
1917.) 


Our little group was made up partly of artisans from 
the building trades, partly of men more interested in the 
liberal arts. From so early at least as the dawn of the 
previous century, the declining English stonecutters’ gilds 
had begun to initiate into their lodges a certain number 
of learned and professional men as honorary or “ ac- 
cepted” members. Little, however, came of this inno- 
vation, and in the early years of the eighteenth century 
the scattered and loosely organized lodges were all but 
defunct. The purpose of the Goose and Gridiron meet- 
ing was to revive and reorganize the expiring Masons’ 
lodges. So a grand lodge was established, and Anthony 
Sayer, Gent., was elected Grand Master. 

As we know from Stukeley’s diary, the recrudescent 
Masonic fraternity met with little success at first, but 
with the election of John Duke of Montagu to the Grand 
Mastership in 1721, the society, gaining in prestige, began 
to grow apace. The “ operative” or artisan element was 
before long largely eliminated, the symbolical and alle- 
gorical teachings of “speculative” Freemasonry took 
definite form, and the older gild’s charges were pro- 
foundly modified in the new Masonic constitutions pub- 
lished in 1723. 

Many Masons still take seriously the legends which 
carry back their fraternity’s origin to the Templars, to 
the builders of Solomon’s temple, or to ancient ethnic and 
mystery cults. Such legends are interesting, but not to 
that matter-of-fact dame, the Muse of History. Even 
the thread, tying speculative to operative Masonry, is a 
very slender one. The modern international brotherhood 
began its real career, as most competent Masonic histo- 
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rians themselves agree, with the founding of the Grand 
Lodge of England in 1717 and the compilation of the new 
constitutions in 1722. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century, Freemasonry 
had spread from its birthplace, England, to most coun- 
tries of the civilized world, and since then has uninter- 
ruptedly maintained its status as an international organi- 
zation. It possesses, however, no supreme directing head 
nor central administration, but is divided both ritually 
and territorially into a multitude of independent bodies. 
It is true that all or nearly all these many bodies trace 
back their common descent directly or indirectly to the 
English Grand Lodge of 1717; all work or require as a 
prerequisite the first three degrees of Apprentice, Fellow- 
craft and Master Mason; and all are inspired by a certain 
loose unity of purpose centering around the ideal of mo- 
rality and individual liberty. But, on the other hand, 
there exist broad lines of cleavage, particularly between 
the three great linguistic sections of the craft, the Anglo- 
Saxon, the Latin, and the Teutonic. 

Teutonic Masonry, while in the main neither political 
nor materialistic, has been deeply furrowed with a ration- 
alism that is distinctly antagonistic to Christian dogmas. 
Latin Masonry has been, particularly since the French 
Revolution, decidedly anti-clerical, and, for about the last 
half-century, largely political, anti-religious, and material- 
istic. Anglo-Saxon Masonry has abided more faithfully 
by the more tolerant and more conciliatory spirit of the 
original English founders of the craft in matters religious 
and political. 

In the following paragraphs we shall confine ourselves 
to the consideration of the English-speaking Masons. 
Not only are they bound to us more closely by the ties 
of language, traditions, and citizenship, and often of per- 
sonal friendship, but they constitute the bulk of the inter- 
national fraternity. In fact, of the 2,000,000 and more 
Master Masons in the world, seventy per cent, or more 
than 1,500,000, owe allegiance to the Stars and Stripes, 
and fifteen per cent to the Union Jack. The remaining 
ten per cent are divided about equally between the Latin 
and Teutonic sections. 

“No private Piques or Quarrels must be brought 
within the Door of the Lodge, far less any Quarrels about 
Religion, or Nations, or State Policy.” Such quarrels 
and discussions engender rancor and divide men, whereas 
Masonry aims to conciliate and to unite men. If by 
religion and politics we understand particular denomina- 
tional tenets and party politics, Anglo-Saxon Masons 
may be said to adhere pretty closely to the above-quoted 
provision of their constitutions. If on the other hand by 
religion and politics we understand belief in God and 
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immortality and such fundamental principles of State 
policy as, for instance, civic liberty or representative gov- 
ernment, beliefs and principles on which all men-are sup- 
posed, a bit naively, to be agreed, the case is different. 
These topics are among the commonplaces of Masonic 
addresses both within and without the lodge. Moreover, 
in Masonic books and periodicals at least, some of the 
particular positive tenets of the Christian denominations 
are not infrequently touched on or even discussed at 
length. 

“Tf he [the Mason] rightly understands the Art, he 
will never be a stupid Atheist, nor an irreligious Liber- 
tine” [that is, a free-thinker]. The great mass of Eng- 
lish-speaking Masons undoubtedly do believe in God, and 
honestly and sincerely insist on such a belief from their 
candidates. A very few are professed atheists, but their 
number is so small as to be negligible, probably not more 
than a fraction of one per cent. Not so negligible, how- 
ever, is the number of Masons, chiefly hailing from the 
Scottish Rite, who partly or totally reject the traditional 
Christian conception of a personal God, or who more or 
less explicitly identify Him with His universe, or who, at 
least, refer habitually to the Deity as the Infinite Purpose 
and Consciousness of Nature, the Universal Principle or 
Soul or Intelligence of the Universe, the Supreme Power 
or Ultimate Ideal, rather than as a personal Being. This 
group with leanings toward pantheism or idealistic 
monism, or whatever else we prefer to call it, represents 
perhaps five or at most ten per cent of the Anglo-Saxon 
bodies. It appears to be waxing in numbers and zeal. 

While the great bulk of English-speaking Masons be- 
lieve sincerely in a personal God and in the immortality 
of the soul, their attitude toward positive Christian 
tenets over and above these is much less uniform. In 
Masonic literature we find such beliefs as, for example, 
the bodily Resurrection and Ascension of Christ or the 
Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, sometimes 
openly and explicitly defended, at other times just as 
openly and explicitly attacked. But the far more com- 
mon attitude, in fact, the prevalent and predominant one, 
as expressed both in addresses and in writings, may be 
summed up as follows: As a Mason, you must believe 
in God and immortality and the moral law; these are the 
essentials of all religion, or at least of Masonic religion; 
what you choose to believe over and above these funda- 
mentals is non-essential in God’s sight, or at least is your 
own affair, a matter between your own individual con- 
science and your God. Less tolerant, however, and less 
indifferentistic is the spirit that looks upon us in the very 
frequent passages in which the “ non-essentials” are 
branded en masse as outworn and hide-bound theology, 
as futile and hate-breeding sectarianism, or as the man- 
acles of slavish dogmatism. 

Such a widespread attitude naturally creates within the 
society a strong current tending to influence its members 
in the direction of indifferentism or rationalism or Uni- 
tarianism. As John Arthur, a Masonic writer not given 
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to hasty expression, has well put it: “ Masonry silently 
but surely discountenances rabid theology and insensibly 
inculcates Theism or a species of Unitarianism as a con- 
ception or creed sufficient unto salvation” (Tyler-Key- 
stone, 1908-9, xxiii, 539). 

Notwithstanding this, the mutual relations between 
Masonry and the Anglo-Saxon Protestant churches have 
been on the whole friendly and even cordial. The occa- 
sional scrimmages which still crop out are for the most 
part of Lutheran origin. The fraternity’s attitude, or, to 
be more exact, the brethren’s attitude, toward the Cath- 
olic Church is somewhat different. Many Masons are, as 
we know from personal experience and as their public 
acts and utterances make clear, unreservedly courteous 
and kindly toward the Church. Others, while in the main 
respectful of her sincerity and appreciative of her moral 
and charitable labors, are nevertheless annoyed and 
angered at what they look upon as her unfair and bigoted 
opposition to their brotherhood. A certain proportion of 
the craft, perhaps ten per cent, are aggressively or even 
violently hostile. They consider the Catholic Church as 
the declared foe of religious and civil liberties. English 
Masons have taken little or no part in an unflagging anti- 
Catholic crusade, which has been carried on by. this 
minority section of the American brotherhood in books 
and in two or three of the leading American Masonic 
periodicals since about 1906, and which to some extent 
sympathizes with and dovetails into the recent non-Ma- 
sonic, anti-Catholic movement that has been sweeping 
over the United States. 

Such in brief outline are the religious views prevalent 
in Anglo-Saxon Masonry. But it is important to bear in 
mind that Masonic philosophy and religion sit lightly 
upon the great majority of the brethren. It would be 
fairly safe to estimate that fully three-quarters of the 
English-speaking Masons have entered the lodge mainly 
to enjoy its club features and good-fellowship or to 
further their personal interests. Beyond this they do not 
take their fraternity very seriously. But on the other 
hand a minority emphatically do. 

Why has the Catholic Church consistently maintained 
since 1738: that membership in her Fold is incompatible 
with membership in a Masonic lodge? Because Masons 
have a ritual? But so have the Elks. Because Masonry 
has secrets? But these secrets are, and since the eigh- 
teenth century have been, of a trivial nature, consisting 
chiefly of certain grips and signs of recognition, and of 
some details of ritual. At any rate, Masonry is certainly 
very different from ultra-secret organizations like the 
early-nineteenth-century Italian and French Carbonari, 
or the Committee of Union and Progress which engi- 
neered the Turkish Revolution of 1908. The great secret 
of Masonry is that it has no great secret. 

The fundamental reason for the Church’s stand is that 
Masonry is deeply imbued with the spirit of rationalism. 
Teutonic Masons for the most part and Latin Masons 
almost to a man profess and preach in their Masonic 












































utterances rationalism pur sang. The main body of 
_ Anglo-Saxon Masonry hugs more closely the shores of 
orthodox or liberal Protestantism, but it drifts percept- 
ibly though gently toward a rationalistic or non-dogmatic 
conception of Christianity, or toward a religious indiffer- 
ential limited only by belief in a personal God. Or per- 
haps it would be more exact to describe Anglo-Saxon 
Masonic religion as a blend between Protestantism and 
rationalism. Naturally, therefore, Catholics, even Eng- 
lish-speaking Catholics, while respecting the honest con- 
victions of their Masonic fellow-citizens, could not con- 
sistently with their own convictions be parties to the work 
of the lodge. 
Let us now go back to our starting-point. Luther’s 
ninety-five theses of 1517 heralded the coming of the 
Reformation, which, on the doctrinal side, held fast to 
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many Catholic beliefs but discarded many others, and, 
on the ethical side, by sanctioning divorce, attacked the 
Catholic conception of the sacredness of marriage. The 
founding of Masonry in 1717 bespoke the then dawning 
rationalism, which, on the doctrinal side, held fast to God 
and immortality but discarded the rest of positive Chris- 
tian belief, and on the ethical, by preaching the fair-seem- 
ing but disastrous laissez-faire economic principle, at- 
tacked the sacredness of labor. Dr. Haiselden’s views, 
defended by so many in the year just ended, savor dis- 
tinctly of modern post-rationalism or materialism, which, 
on the doctrinal side, holds fast to faith in humanity but 
discards God and immortality, and, on the ethical, by pro- 
claiming the gospel of expediency, attacks the sacredness 
of human life. Three successive turns in a road leading 
—whither? 


The Drive on the Pope 


SHANE LESLIE 


drag or even divert the Pope from the balance which 

his position has acquired during the centuries. The 
Papacy is the only existing institution, which has faced 
in the past what the modern States are now facing. 
The Papacy preceded them and ‘the Papacy will survive 
them. To be true to its warrant the Papacy must also 
be above them. 

This paper is not to call attention to the anti-Papal 
drive which the gross folly of a few newspapers have 
adopted as a substitute for a successful one in the mili- 
tary field, but to point out the brilliant vindication of the 
Papal position which has been published by the An- 
glican Society of Sts. Peter and Paul from an anonymous 
pen. One does not expect to find a defense of the Pope 
from George Street, Hanover Square, but nevertheless, 
it has appeared and in the ironic manner of the Oxford 
school, which touched its highest level under Newman. 

Under the title of “ No Small Stir” the author dis- 
cusses “ What the Pope really said about the great war,” 
taking as his text from the Acts of the Apostles, “ Now 
as soon as it was day there was no small stir among the 
soldiers what was become of Peter.” Which we can 
possibly paraphrase today in such words as “ The bellig- 
erents became very excited as to what the Pope was 
doing!” 

The Pope apparently still counts in the mind of the 
world. What he thinks is important and what he says is 
even more important still. Possibly the Pope’s cell is the 
only sane portion left in the world’s mind. The world, 
like a fireship adrift, is aware of no immediate anchorage 
save in the anchorite of the Vatican. Other anchorage 
there may be, but the fires may have destroyed the ship 
first. When the time comes for peace to be discussed it 
seems that it will be difficult for statesmen to refuse the 
historical availability of the Pope. It must be under- 


[: has always been a great mistake to try to drive or 


stood that the Pope has the right to suggest peace, as he 
has the right to be neutral. ; 

Our anonymous writer takes the meanest of war-cries 
that partisan or publicist has in stock, ‘“ The Pope Pro- 
German!” and shows that because the Pope stands on 
higher ground than even the Allies it is a fatuous argu- 
ment to accuse him of being on the entirely lower levels 
of Prussianism. The amazing idea has been propagated 
that the Papal system of authority is the complement of 
militarism rather than democracy, and that the prefix 
of holy is all that is required to make the German Em- 
pire accord with the mightiest concept of the Middle 
Ages, the twin rule of Pope and Emperor! People for- 
get that the Popes had enough difficulty in ordering one 
Emperor. They are not likely to wish to associate 
themselves with two in any scheme of world-dominion 
such as Pan-Germanism involves. 

One of the results of the war is that the all-obtrusive 
prefix “ pan” is dead. Pan-Germanism died in Belgium 
three years ago. Pan-Slavism perished on the barricades 
of Petrograd. Pan-Anglo-Saxondom expired as a myth 
when the polyglot draft-lists were published on this 
side. Even Pan-Americanism has apologetically made 
itself the handmaid of the “ League of Nations.” The 
selfish or exclusive ideas masked under the prefix of 
“pan” have been sunk in the general pandemonium. 

Amid the chaos only one organization retains its uni- 
versal claim and influence. The importance of the 
Papacy is that it still directs a Pan-Church. Its only rival 
is the Pantheon of the sects, which having the capitular 
advantage of the Hydra can line up not only its children, 
but its different heads on the different sides which the 
geography of the great war may compel. The children 
of the Church are no less on different sides, but having 
only one head they must agree to his neutrality. 

The neutrality of the Pope is the only fixed stake in 
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Christendom, the only security that the maelstrom will 
slowly lessen, the only hope that peace, when it comes, 
will be less furious than war. The Vatican is a Noah’s 
Ark, politically and spiritually floating on the raging 
flood. As Noah kept company with all manner of ani- 
mals it is only right for the Pope to keep in touch with 
all manner of nationalities. His only ambassador must 
be the dove. 

To those who most violently demand that the Pope 
should abandon his neutrality and sit in political judg- 
ment over the battling Governments of Europe our 
anonymous writer suggests: “ This argument is a very 
strong one, if those who employ it are ready to stand by 
their premises. Are they willing to restore the Pope to 
the position he held in the Middle Ages?” In other 
words, the critics of the Pope cannot have their cake 
and eat it at the same time. They cannot exclude the 
Pope from his position as universal referee in the moral 
law and then resent that he has made no Hildebrandine 
judgments. Under his guiding principles the Pope can- 
not become a political asset of the Allies any more than 
he can be a tool of the Germans. Because he declines to 
be the one it is a poor argument to accuse him of being 
the other, 
have, however few, been irreproachable of political in- 
tent and have moreover tended towards the principles, if 
not to the objects of the Allies. The Papal morality is of 
higher moral value to the Allied cause than if the Vati- 
can had mobilized the Swiss Guards on Belgium’s be- 
half. Our pamphleteer inquires, “ What neutral power 
except the Pope has officially condemned the violation 
of Belgian neutrality at all?” 

That the Pope remains in touch with Germany and 
that pro-Germans frequent the Roman Curia no more 
stamps the Pope as pro-German than it convicts a judge 
of bias who permits counsel for both sides to appear in 
court. The Papal reprobation of the invasion of Bel- 
gium was the only purely disinterested one issued in the 
world and it had a superior moral value in that the Pope 
had judicially heard both sides. It may be useful even 
at this hour to recall Cardinal Gasparri’s words to the 
Belgian Minister at the Vatican: 


The violation of the neutrality of Belgium carried out by Ger- 
many on the admission of her own Chancellor contrary to inter- 
national law was certainly one of those injustices which the Holy 
Father in his consistorial allocution of January 22 strongly repro- 
bated. 

The pro-German influences were not very successful 
in averting this statement at least. The Holy See is 
open to any good influence provided it is brought to 
bear in the proper way. It is due to the Germans to 
acknowledge with our pamphleteer that “ The Germans 
have always had the sense to recognize that the Vatican 
is a European Power and should be approached as such.” 

If at times the Pope has been misinformed by one side 
it is always open to the other side to appeal from the 
Pope male informatus to the Pope bene informatus. 


Such moral decisions as he has been led to make - 
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The Allies are liable to suffer from the awkwardness of 
their relations with the Vatican in the past. They have 
a just and an undimmed cause, but they often expect the 
Pope to do more than the circumstances which they have 
created themselves will permit. The Vicegerent of the 
Prince of Peace was excluded from the Peace Confer- 
ences. Carnegie was more influential than Cardinals at 
the Hague. The moral jurisdiction, apart from the theo- 
logical, was ignored. And today there is an unbalanced 
appeal to the former. It has been accepted that theo- 
logical disunion is no bar to the progress of civilization. 
But moral dissension without a means of central appeal 
or a rectifying standard, which is spiritual rather than 
commercial, seems likely to prove fatal. Something is 
lacking in the modern State. Otherwise so excellently 
provided, it has been found to have no breaks. It can 
only move in one direction and cannot reverse even to 
avoid a collision. There are no breaks available in the 
secular outfit. In the supreme medieval tim2 the Papal 
Power could have restrained Germany, guided France 
and saved Belgium. In their theological aspect the 
Popes were not always peacemakers, but in their moral 
function they were able again and again to allay con- 
flicts and point out dangers that might destroy Christen- 
dom. Again and again they endeavored to face problems 
from the European or universal standpoint long before 
such problems had come upon the nations. As a rule, 
their warnings were neglected. The heroic Pius II died 
trying to meet the Eastern question. The far-sighted 
Adrian VI was not allowed to compose the hastening dis- 
ruption of Europe. Pius IX strove to solve the question 
of nationalism on liberal lines before the European Em- 
pires made it each other’s scourge. Leo XIII desired to 
Christianize Socialism before it threw every country into 
industrial war. Today Benedict awaits his hour to un- 
ravel the European family from the coils of militarism. 

In a war like the present where there is no theological 
issue the moral position of the Pope is isolated and em- 
phasized. His neutrality is still the brake upon the jar- 
ring wheels of Christendom. The indications he has 
given show that he is unwilling to submit to political 
pressure from either side. If the pro-German agencies 
had their way he would remain mum. If the pro-Ally 
influences were successful he would have issued flaming 
Bulls. Of far greater value to the Allies are his asides 
spoken in their favor. 

It is unwisdom on the part of friends of the Allies 
to provoke or encourage anti-Papal drives out of old 
theological soreness or out of irritation at the Italian 
defeats. Whoever strikes the Pope, strikes every Cath- 
olic soldier in America. Whoever strikes the Pope, 
strikes the unity of the Allies, makes the war more con- 
fused in the minds of fen and peace more difficult to 
arrange when it has been won. Even when the Allies 
win peace in the field there will be needed something 
higher than the glittering right that victory confers. It 
is the moral sanction which the Pope alone can give. 














This has been refused to the Germans. It is reserved to 
the Allies to win and keep. But that he may confer it 
upon them the Pope must not be of them, but above 
them. 

There has been no small stir what has become of 
Peter. Peter does not become anything either pro- 
German or pro-British or pro-American. Peter is as 
Peter was and shall be. Perhaps this is the only inter- 
national fact which is stable today. Nations may be 
right or wrong: We believe they can be and are so. 
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The advisers of Peter may be right or wrong, but to 
Peter is given the clearest and wisest judgment possible. 
When the nations accept him as their moralist he will 
speak what he knows. His knowledge will not be based 
on the propaganda of diplomacy or of newspapers. His 
knowledge is the high knowledge of the moral law, laid 
down in Scripture or Apostolic tradition, interpreted 
by the centuries and indirectly the last means left to the 
nations to receive the results of the war through a 
Divine agency. 


Moral Immorality 


Dantet A. Lorp, S.J. 


is in imminent danger of becoming immoral. For 

it is seldom healthy for any man or any genera- 
tion to talk too much about anything. Often enough 
that is a sign that a man is trying to talk himself into 
a belief that he has something that he would like very 
much to have, as a bank president boasts the unassailable 
solvency of his institution at a time when the thought of 
a bank inspector gives him cold chills. Decadent ages are 
usually rife with seers who propound wise maxims and 
grave epigrams which will serve the populace in place of 
otherwise forgotten virtues. In the same way that an 
age which is sterile in pure literature turns critical and 
talks about books, an age which recognizes that its own 
morals show best by gaslight talks learnedly and lustily 
on the beauty of virtue and the inner significance of 
morality, hoping by noise to distract a too inquisitive 
attention. 

But our moralists—and we are inundated with novel- 
ists and playwrights and essayists and poets who play 
with morals as the Lake Poets played with flowers—have 
coined for our age a new set of moral epigrams whose 
burden is a consistent and insistent negation. There is 
no such thing as absolute morality. No act is by its 
nature either good or bad. Moral law is an antique 
that passed out with what-nots and hair-cloth furni- 
ture; like them, very serviceable in a mid-Victorian 
parlor, but without either use or beauty in a world of 
arts-and-crafts furniture and geometric wall-paper. 
While each literary season brings its supply of literary 
moralists who chatter gaily of right and wrong and the 
futility of moral codes, they differ chiefly in the breadth 
and sweep of their denials. The best moralist seems to 
be the one who rejects the largest section of the moral 
law. 

In the midst of this blithe chorus of denials, a person 
feels forced to clap his hands to his ears and pause for 
a moment’s silent thought. Have our devoted ancestors 
after all been suffering from an age-long delusion when 
they refused some actions the light of their countenance 


T HE world is so full of moralists at present that it 


and bade others welcome to their homes? Our lusty- 
lunged moralists, with their revolutionary creeds and 
their literary bad manners, are shouting that they were. 
Poor ancestors ! 

All acts, comes the protest, weigh the same in either 
scale of the moral balance. Custom, some cry, is all that 
makes an action good or bad. Morals are as much a 
thing of fashion as the cut of a coat or the length of a 
skirt. Murder has been banned by custom along with the 
unpleasant habit of gnawing bones held between one’s 
fists. Yet as it is not such a far reach from gnawing 
bones to eating corn off the cob, murder may in time be- 
come a popular parlor sport. Nay, protest others, before 
civil laws were enacted, men were as innocent of morals 
as they were of monocles. With the introduction of laws 
some actions became bad and others good. Wrong, all of 
you, shouts the moral anarchist who hides his red shirt 
under “immaculate linen”; the only moral man is the 
Nietzschean hero who recognizes no law, no custom, no 
morality, who rides on an iron-shod charger over the 
shams and shadows we call the moral law. “ The golden 
rule is that there is no golden rule.” 

Under the old moral code a moral act was one by the 
frequent repetition of which a man became good or bad, 
worthy of praise or blame. A person who frayed his 
pockets dipping in for money for the needy was con- 
sidered to be performing an essentially moral act; one 
who dipped into the pockets, frayed or otherwise, of 
others was considered guilty of an essentially evil action. 
On one side of their moral ledgers men wrote a list of 
acts for which praise should be bestowed: patriotism, 
continence, honor, devotion to parents. On the other 
they inscribed a second list for which men incurred the 
scorn and blame of mankind: treason, lust, lying, filial 
ingratitude. And in their literatures they crystalized 
these moral acts in Leonidas and Ephialtes, Lucrece and 
Pasiphaé, Regulus and Sinon, Cordelia and Regan. Were 
they wrong in thus cataloguing acts as one catalogues 
diamonds against their paste imitations? 

With all due contempt for our ancestors, they were 
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not stupid enough to think that the acts of a baby or an 
idiot could be moral acts. They, of course, demanded 
for any moral action consciousness of the action and 
liberty of choice. They too, quite as much as our clever 
moderns, recognized that custom might influence a man’s 
mental attitude toward right and wrong; the simple mat- 
ter of what constitutes sufficient raiment is an instance of 
that. But if custom or law is all that makes the differ- 
ence between good and bad, they would have vehemently 
insisted that there is really no essential difference at all. 
Custom, for example, determines our table manners; 
and it is not unlikely that the table manners of St. Simon 
Stylites would have inexpressibly shocked Don Juan, 
though no one debates about their respective morals. Law 
is the public expression of the will of the governing por- 
tion of the community. Yet no man feels like slinking 
off and hiding his head because he used his garden hose 
at a time of day prohibited by public enactment; nor does 
he expect, just because he has decorated his terrier’s neck 
with a license tag, to have his own neck weighed down 
with a medal. If customs or laws favoring certain ac- 
tions are all that make them morally good, and other cus- 
toms or laws banning other acts alone make them morally 


evil, then between truth and lying there is precisely the . 


same difference that exists between eating peas with a 
fork or with a knife. And while peas rolling from a 
knife may not delight the esthetic soul, they leave our 
mora! sense intact. 

But is this really the case? Is there no essential differ- 
ence between actions which we call morally good and 
those we call morally bad? The answer is simply to see 
what would happen were customs to be reversed and the 
laws altered by inserting negatives wherever they are not 
found and deleting them wherever they occur. Promptly 
our attitude toward patriotism and treason, for example, 
would suffer a complete change, and we would be forced 
to shoot patriots at dawn and commemorate traitors in 
immemorial bronze. If laws alone make morality, then 
laws might, at some time in the little known but often 
felt past, have enforced universal fratricide, established 
schools for the instruction of youth in vice, forbade 
children to care for their aged parents, and banned as 
quite immoral purity and temperance and the cardinal 
virtues. A whim of some mighty lawgiver, a fad suc- 
cessfully established by some ancient culture club might 
have made murder praiseworthy and placed piracy among 
the honored professions along with medicine and law. 
For all actions, say our new moralists, are morally color- 
less until law or custom makes them either black or white 
or crimson. The commonest of common-sense revolts at 
the possibilities which this theory, logically followed out, 
makes possible. 

On the contrary, even where custom has acted directly 
against what we call morality, men have recognized the 
real difference between good and evil. In the degenerate 
days of the Roman Empire, when the customs of the im- 
perial city sanctioned an almost universal unchastity 
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among its women and set a premium upon craven syco- 
phancy among its men, poets, with the same pens which 
had written glowingly of their mistresses’ shame, paid 
reverent tribute to a Cornelia or a vestal virgin; and 
philosophers paused long enough in their flattery of the 
Caesars to praise the unbending knee of Cato the 
Younger. 

And one important point cannot escape even a new 
moralist. Laws are not the makers but the recorders 
of men’s attitude toward the facts of life. Sanitary 
laws are enacted only after the public mind has been edu- 
cated to a belief that dirt and unhygienic conditions are 
necessarily bad. So you may be sure that murder and 
arson are not bad because the laws forbid them; the 
laws forbid them because men saw that they were 
morally bad. 

It is unquestionable, of course, that there are actions 
which we might call moral cosmopolites, dwelling on the 
hazy borderland of morality and defying all attempt at 
strict classification. But there are a sufficient number 
of obviously good or bad actions to indicate quite 
clearly what it is in the act itself which marks it for 
what it is. An action is morally good if it conforms to 
the nature of a man as a free, rational being. Any ac- 
tion, on the contrary, which perverts his nature, hum- 
bling his will and intellect under the hoofs of his’ wild 
passions is, essentially and prior to any law that may 
forbid it, morally evil. Charity is essentially good be- 
cause it is an action which befits a being whose will has 
been made capable of loving his fellow-men. Lust is a 
crime because it allows the passions which we possess 
in common with the beasts to gain a dominion over the 
very faculties of will and intellect which make us men; 
though, on the same principle, these passions when con- 
trolled and ordered by right reason become instruments 
of untold good. 

A man is worthiest of praise when he has attained 
through a long course of moral actions to the full 
heights of his manhood; and all that helps him to true 
manliness is morally good; all that holds him back, 
morally evil. The woman to whom we lift our hats in 
a spirit of reverence is the woman who radiates from her 
whole person the purity and fragrance of soul without 
which woman is nothing more than Kipling’s three dis- 
gusting elements; and all that has tended to make her 
womanliness precious in the sight of God and men we 
call morally good; all that has dragged her down is 
morally evil. 

The race of new-moralists, who really should be 
called no-moralists, will continue, I suppose, their career 
of feverish negation. Yet though all the laws and cus- 
toms of men were suddenly to be dropped into oblivion, 
were chairs for the new-moralists to be set up in every 
university, and their play produced on every stage, men 
would still recognize that between good and evil actions 
lies a chasm which all the magic of poetic expression and 
all the witchery of beautiful prose can never close. And 








as the good man pauses for a brief, horrified glance up 
at that hill up which the new-moralists are mockingly 
leading the way, he feels in his heart the rising of a 
prayer like that prayer which rose from the lips of Him 
who taught us the meaning of morality by living and 
dying for it: “ Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do.” 


Hero . Priests of France 


BARBARA DE CouRSON 


HE heroism of the soldier-priests of France is a theme upon 

which many thrilling pages have been written. It is fraught 

with human and supernatural interest and emphasizes certain 

facts which the children of the Catholic Church, wherever found, 

must gratefully recognize. We have here another proof that in 
God’s hands evil often turns to good. 

The unjust law which obliged French priests to serve as sol- 
diers, was framed in a spirit of hatred of the Church and is un- 
doubtedly wrong, and its authors bear a heavy responsibility. 
But contrary to their previsions, this law has contributed to 
extend the influence of the Church which it was intended to 
injure. 

Men, whose prejudices against priests rested on no foundation, 
learned to esteem the fighting man, whose call to a higher life, 
entailing daily acts of generous renunciation, paved the way for 
the supreme sacrifice. I have often heard it from the lips of our 
soldiers: the indifference of soldier-priests to danger and to 
death explained their influence over their comrades. Their 
readiness to volunteer for dangerous duties is a consequence of 
their indifference. It springs from habits of detachment, prac- 
tised in the retirement of a country parish or in the studious at- 
mosphere of a seminary. 

But the element of danger, inseparable from the soldier-priest’s 
performance of his duties, may be regarded as a wholesome 
stimulant, and the opportunities given him of exercising his 
ministry are a real spiritual joy. Another class of drafted ec- 
clesiastics are deprived both of this stimulant and joy. They are 
men above forty and under forty-five, who, before the war were 
canons, parish priests, professors. They have not been appointed 


military chaplains because the number of the latter is limited; 


they are listed as “ auxiliaries” and as such, are often employed 
as nurses and stretcher-bearers, duties which they welcome be- 
cause their priesthood here comes into play. But, among them, 
there are many who, too old to fight, and being neither military 
chaplains nor stretcher-bearers, etc., work on the roads, break 
stones, shovel and dig and build military huts. 

A Jesuit, Father ——, a talented writer, with the soul of an 
apostle, belongs to this class. He has published some of his ex- 
periences. They make delightful reading. He describes how a 
little company, in which there were seven priests, was suddenly 
removed from the Red Cross train, where they had acquired some 
experience as nurses, to a forest in the Vosges. Here, under the 
falling snow, they were directed to build wooden sheds and to 
dig trenches. In the past, these middle-aged curés had carried 
some distinction in their special sphere. But, as may be supposed, 
a professor of philosophy, even an excellent parish priest, may 
prove an awkward workman. The boyish lieutenant in com- 
mand of the party thought so and expressed his feelings openly 
and looked down with juvenile impatience on these elderly and 
clumsy toilers. One day our Jesuit was cheered by meeting a 
boy of twelve who offered to serve his Mass. The boy had 
guessed, without being told, that this workman was a priest. The 
boy’s own pastor was in the army and the lad had not made his 
First Communion, He had, however, been excellently prepared 
at home by his mother and grandmother, and his new friend 
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gave him Holy Communion. This incident brightened Father 
——’s monstrous task of digging in the snow and mud through 
the dull December days. But he and his companions never re- 
mained long in the same place and their tasks were generally 
changed before they had mastered them. They were now or- 
dered to make trench-ladders. Our Jesuit owns that his ef- 
forts were not brilliantly successful and that his work was in- 
ferior to that of his teacher, a boy of twelve. 

On Christmas Eve, a Sunday, the priests toiled all day. A few 
boys, even a little girl, joined the party as volunteers. On Christ- 
mas Day, they worked all the forenoon, no longer under the 
pine-trees in the forest, but in the yard of a factory, knee deep in 
black mud and bitten all the time by a sharp wind. A statue of 
Our Lady and one of St. Joseph were still in their niches, above 
the porch. “ Under their eyes,” writes the religious, “we en- 
deavored to do small things with a big heart..” The grey-haired 
curés and professors, so good-tempered and docile, so awkward 
and so humble, unconsciously preached more eloquently in that 
muddy yard than in the pulpits they once filled with distinction. 
Deeds are ever more than words. 

Nevertheless it is impossible not to notice the absurdity of 
putting these middle-aged ecclesiastics to tasks for which they 
are absolutely unfitted. Father ——’s comments on the subject are 
humorous, rather than bitter. Once only does he remark that the 
priests, employed in sawing wood and in digging ditches, feel 
some regret when they remember “How much work there is 
to be done for souls.” 

Doctors, dentists, bakers, carpenters, tailors, are employed in 
the army, according to the training they received. This is rea- 
sonable and practical. Priests alone are put to tasks for which 
they have no aptitude and kept from the work they were trained 
to do. Granted that the number of military chaplains is limited, 
that owing to certain changes in the organization of hospitals 
at the front, elderly priests are now less needed as infirmarians, 
would it not be more rational to send the more aged back to the 
hundreds of parishes which, through the length and breadth of 
France, are desolate because they have no pastors? To keep 
them as infirmarians and stretcher-bearers is reasonable. To try 
to make them efficient builders and carpenters is ludicrous and 
useless. 

All realize that there are supernatural forces at work in this 
war as well as material ones. Never, perhaps, were “ spiritual 
munitions” more necessary. The priests are the Heaven-ap- 
pointed distributors of these spiritual forces. The Sacraments 
which they alone can administer bring courage, patience and the 
spirit of self-sacrifice in their train. All know, moreover, that 
the army chaplains are not numerous enough to satisfy every 
claim. 

“Why, then,” asks Father ——, “does not some enlightened 
spirit remember that the priest is, by his vocation, a physician of 
souls; that, by allowing him to exercise his ministry freely, you 
unlock a store of spiritual forces for the benefit of our people?” 

Father ——, however, comforts himself with the hope that his 
own labor and that of his companions, if apparently useless, is 
not so in reality. “ We have preached the gospel of humanity,” 
he writes. “ The hour has come when we must live it. We have 
meditated on the life of the Carpenter of Nazareth; we have 
now the honor, because it is the will of God, to live all the 
details of this life, even the humblest and most trying.” He re- 
members that at Nazareth the Son of God handled the hammer 
and the plane and thus worked the salvation of a fallen world; 
that every act, if accepted from the hand of God and performed 
in union with His will, becomes great and precious in His sight. 
Pondering on these truths, and rising above the mistakes and 
follies of men, Father —— cheerfully continued to dig, to 
shovel and to hammer, while the snow fell fast over the little 
company of grey-haired priests, who prayed and toiled and suf- 
fered for France. 




























COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters as a rule, should be limited to six-hundred words. 


Catholics and White Slavery 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It has been very gratifying to me, and I am sure also to those 
who regret the hideous traffic in girlhood, that my humble plea 
for those outraged children, kindly published in America, has 
not passed unnoticed, and I am deeply grateful. 

That this discussion may not terminate in mere vituperation 
and smoke, I would like to offer some suggestions and profitable 
results—the end at which, despite our pyrotechnics, we are all 
aiming. 


(1) The point at issue is not prostitution, but the traffic in 
innocent victims, generally simple-minded, poor and friendless, 
and ranging in age from nine to sixteen years. To talk, there- 
fore, of Good Shepherd Homes in this connection is quite beside 
the mark, the criminal being the man, though he may be aided 
by female procurers, a class we are not discussing. (2) To urge 
that any methods outside religion are useless is proved to be 
false by the splendid results achieved by non-Catholic workers. 
{n that excellent book, “ Prostitution,” published by the Catholic 
Social Guild, with a foreword by the Archbishop of Liverpool, it 
stated, apropos of the suppression of the white-slave traffic: 


In 1898, Mr. Coote (Secretary of the National Vigilance 
Association) set about this heroic task. There is no more 
thrilling story of supernatural strength achieving the humanly 
impossible than is the story of his work. It is not too much 
to assert that, with the official and philanthropic machinery 
working so efficiently, this traffic has not only been crippled, 
but well-nigh destroyed. 


(3) To accuse those who advocate practical preventive methods, 
in addition to the teachings of our religion, of belittling that re- 
ligion is unfair and unjust. Catholics take public action in other 
Why not in the great cause of purity, and the defense 


matters. 
of the innocent? We can boast our Leo XIII, defender of the 
worker; our Father Mathew, virile apostle of temperance; our 


Cardinal Mercier, eloquent pleader for Belgium. These great 
men were not content with the teachings of the Church alone, 
with the confessional or Catholic family, where temperance and 
humanity were already inculcated. They conducted, as well, a 
vigorous public campaign to impress these teachings on the 
world-at-large. Why then cannot we boast of any public cham- 
pion of outraged girlhood, any impassioned denunciator of the 
male profligate? Why have we no Cardinal Mercier to expose, 
not the atrocities of the battlefield or the warrior, mad with 
blood, but the even greater barbarities of the peaceful city and 
the cold-blooded, prosperous civilian? (4) That Catholics are 
neglectful in this great work of purity is also put forward very 
clearly in “ Prostitution,’ where it is stated: 


There is, however, one purely modern phase of rescue 
work and one which we commend to the special attention of 
Catholic readers, since so far as we know it has not hitherto 
formed a part of Catholic social effort. We refer to the part 
played by the educated lay-woman, rescue worker who goes 
in and out of the places frequented by prostitutes, makes 
friends with them, gains the affections of now one, now 
another, and by personal influence succeeds in withdrawing 
her from the life she is leading. 


And again, it talks of a 


shadowy band of girls temporarily out of touch with such 
influences, among them a certain proportion of Catholics, and 
yet, so far as we know, this modern type of rescue worker, 
the recipient of an especial vocation to go into the highways 
and byways in search of the lost, has sprung up chiefly 
outside the Catholic body. 


Non-Catholics can point with pride to Josephine Butler, to whom 
every woman is indebted, since her efforts exposed the shameful 
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State-regulation of vice in Europe, and helped to suppress this 
unspeakable degradation of womanhood; Rose Livingston, the 
plucky little “Angel of Chinatown,” who, practically single- 
handed, has rescued over 500 children from a living death, and 
whose own life, like that of Josephine Butler’s, has been attempted 
more than once by the beasts whom she robbed of their prey; 
Mr. Coote, Anthony Comstock, the Bishop of London and many 
others too numerous to mention. But where are their Catholic 
prototypes? 

It is evident, therefore, that some action on the part of Catho- 
lics to suppress the white-slave traffic, and abolish, as far as 
possible, prostitution, is most necessary and urgent. I would put 
forward, in all humility, the following suggestions, which I hope 
will be improved upon by others more competent to speak: (1) 
A vigorous campaign against the male profligate in pulpit, press, 
school and society; the abolition of the complacent attitude 
towards male immorality, so common among many women, and, 
indeed, most women, and an agitation to enforce over here the 
Criminal Law Amendment act, which helped so materially to 
suppress soutenours in England. (2) Whole-hearted coopera- 
tion of Catholics in any movements for the protection of girls, 
equal pay for equal work, the admission of women to all em- 
ployments and a chance of honorable advancement therein, so 
that the streets may not be the only financially profitable career. 
(3) A more courteous attitude towards women coming as stran- 
gers to big cities. (4) The provision of healthy amusement and 
cheerful surroundings for girls and women, many of whom drag 
out a suicidal existence in a solitary back room. 

If Catholics would expend their undoubted energy and elo- 
quence in bringing about some of these reforms, instead of wast- 
ing time in attacking one another and their non-Catholic breth- 
ren, they would be more truly following in the footsteps of 
Christ. 


New York. C. CoNNOLLY. 


Only the Streets. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your editorial entitled “ Only the Streets” contains a serious 
indictment of Catholic endeavor. Yet who does not realize how 
well justified this indictment is! What an unthinking lot of peo- 
ple we Catholics are! At meetings of lodges or other societies 
we are brimful of social uplift, and pour forth our eloquence 
into the willing ears of our listeners. And when we go home, 
we do not seem to be aware that all we have accomplished is— 
words. 

It has always seemed strange to me that the Church, an inter- 
national body, with the experience of 1900 years to her credit, 
and which alone does more spiritual good to the young in one 
day than all “ uplift” societies in a century, should not have cre- 
ated a Catholic counterpart of the Y.M.C. A. Itis acrying need 
of the times. Because our great-grandfathers remained home at 
night, and found their amusement in the family circle, it does 
not necessarily follow that the young men of today are doing the 
same. The very existence of that powerful Protestant organiza- 
tion, the Y. M. C. A., rather proves the contrary. And if this 
influential society is so well patronized, it would seem that there 
is room for a similar Catholic society, to provide the same facili- 
ties for our Catholic young men. What have we done in that 
respect ? 

There is a woful leakage among the young. I do not believe 
in ostrich policies, and we may as well have the courage to face 
this fact. Every pastor can count the boys of sixteen to twenty 
years of age who are faithful in receiving the Sacraments. How 
could it be otherwise? Lest old men and middle-aged women 
deviate from the path of righteousness, we gather them in soci- 
eties. We enrol young girls in sodalities, because experience 
proves they rather like to belong to one, But our boys and young 















men, why, they are wise enough to take care of themselves; and 
with easy conscience we leave them to the select society of the 
streets, the poolrooms, and the saloons. As chaplain of a State 
reformatory, where a distressingly high percentage of the inmates 
is supposed to belong to the Church, I have met a number of 
graduates from these select circles. When I had finished my cell 
visits one night, I found that of the fifty-four Catholic prisoners 
I had spoken to during these visits, twenty-eight came from the 
same city. The youngest of those twenty-eight was sixteen years 
old, the oldest twenty-five. What are their pastors doing for 
their young men? 

Most probably this communication will be read and forgotten, 
like so many others. However, permit me to make a practical 
suggestion. We need a national young men’s society, modeled 
after the Church Extension Society. Would to God a man could 
be found with the push and perseverance, and tireless zeal of Dr. 
Kelly, to father it. It would have all the good and none of the 
bad qualities of the Y. M. C. A. “ Fas est et ab hoste doceri!” 
It should absorb all existing local or regional societies of the 
same tendencies. It would establish recreational and social centers 
in every city and village with a Catholic population, one or more 
according to the needs of the place. The Board of Directors 
would be composed of bishops, and would have the energetic 
backing of the entire Episcopate, and all pastors and the entire 
laity would remember that their religion is Catholicism, not pa- 
rochialism. Now where is the man who can sponsor this organi- 
zation? 


West De Pere, Wis. [.. =: 


Irish in the French Forces 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA a contributor made mention of 
the fact that in 1903 the French Government published a roster 
of the officers and men of the French forces who fought in 
the War of Independence. Two Irish regiments were there, 
i.e., Dillon’s and Walsh’s. Would someone now be good 
enough to let us know through your columns the exact per- 
centage of Irish in the French forces and satisfy Irish curiosity? 


New York. James F. CAMPBELL. 


Culture-Hungry Audiences 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I have read with interest the very stimulating letter, on the 
educational value of art lectures, of Mr. Andrew Fullerton in 
your issue of December 22. The value of such lectures is un- 
doubted, but I do not admit that our people, or any other peo- 
ple, as a rule, are hungry for such knowledge. If they acquire 
art culture, it is too often by the route of “forceful feeding” 
in the form of a church event. For proof I offer my experience, 
of about six years, which has also been that of my confreres. 


At present I am laboring in a shoe city of about 70,000 people, 
of whom 17,000 are Catholics, which boasts of its prosperity, 
high wages and the educational opportunities of its citizens. 
Our parish, which numbers about 5,500 souls, counts a goodly 
number who have had the benefits of higher education, or per- 
sons who have the leisure and opportunity to profit by art lec- 
tures. Among them, however, but little taste is manifested for 
even the most superficially serious lectures on art or travel. I 
am giving a series of five illustrated travel talks—studiously 
avoiding even the word lecture—on pagan Rome, Christian Rome, 
Florence, Venice and Naples. I have woven together the his- 
tory, art, life and humor, constituting the distinctive charm of 
those cities with which I am entirely familiar from an Italian 
residence of four years. A very fine musical program is pro- 
vided as an intermission. The members of the sodality, under 
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whose auspices the talks are being given, have worked hard to 
sell tickets, announcements are made in church and in the local 
papers, yet the average attendance for three talks has been 125. 
Those who have attended have been thoroughly pleased and have 
expressed their surprise that more do not come. Does this look 
like “culture hunger”? 

I do not criticize those whose lack of education, whose la- 
borious work and resultant want of taste allure them to the 
lighter forms of amusement; but what of those whose educa- 
tional opportunities should have developed some taste for art 
in all its branches, who pretend to be refined, and who do pos- 
sess culture, but show few signs of it? The so-called educated 
are very often lacking in artistic sensibilities of even the most 
elementary sort, but patronize the “movies,” cheap vaudeville, 
sex plays and light-clad operas. If one goes to a lecture on 
art or travel, he or she is dubbed a “ high-brow.” Amusements 
which entail the slightest use of the mind are not supported. 
Too many today seem to go through school without developing 
those refined tastes which alone can make one worthy of the 
name “educated.” More genuine appreciation for art and lit- 
erature can often be found in those from whom one would not 
expect it. We have the ‘subjects, the lecturers, but not, as a 
rule, the “culture-hungry audiences.” 

Brockton, Mass. 


I. L. G. 


Teach Them What to Read 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA, in ‘“ Teach Them What to 
Read,” a correspondent sets forth a very well-founded criticism 
concerning the work done, or rather left undone, along this 
line in the Catholic schools. In an earlier article, “ Catholic 
Authors in Training Schools,” Father Hogan writes in much 
the same vein. Others have expressed like opinions. These 
opinions, it seems to me, deserve serious consideration. For, 
surely if Catholics are to have a knowledge and an apprecia- 
tion of their press, one of the best places to teach this knowl- 
edge and appreciation is in the Catholic schools. I myself am 
a convent graduate, and I cannot recall that in the school I 
attended any teaching was ever done along this line. I do not 
think I ever saw a Catholic periodical in that school. I know 
I never read one. When I left school I had never heard of our 
diocesan paper. I could not have named a single Catholic 
periodical published at that time. I had very little knowledge 
of any of our Catholic writers. We read, it is true, a few 
Catholic novels, but, with one exception, even this reading was 
not encouraged. This exception was Cardinal Wiseman’s 
“ Fabiola.” 

Conditions may have changed in this school since then; and 
it may not be true of other schools. However, generally speak- 
ing, a little questioning of the pupils from these schools reveals 
a surprisingly limited knowledge of the Catholic press. Father 
Blakely, I think it was, conversing with a “ Julianne” from one 
of these schools, discovered that she had never even heard of 
AMERICA ! 

It may be that such conditions are due in a large measure 
to the reluctance of Catholic editors and apologists and Catholics 
in general to admit criticisms against the Catholic schools; 
though why this should be is not quite clear. If the schools 
are at fault, why should not attention be called to it by way of 
the beginning of a remedy? And surely the teachers in these 
schools should be the first to give consideration to such a criti- 
cism, since these schools must desire to promote whatever cause 
has been sanctioned by the Church for her members; and 
certainly no cause kas been more repeatedly or more emphatic- 
ally sanctioned by the Church than the cause of the Catholic 
press, especially by the last three Pontiffs. And if ever we 
needed a strong Catholic press, we need it now. 


Indianapolis. M. C. 
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The Pope and the President 


aes again has Mr. Wilson with an eloquence all 
his own given expression to the loftiness of the 
objects for which the United States is fighting. His 
address to Congress will no doubt take its place among 
the great Presidential utterances and will record for all 
time the fine spirit of democracy which animates the 
American people. The President’s countrymen are 
justly proud of the document. In Europe also it has 
challenged the admiration of all classes, and has given 
Mr. Wilson another claim to be regarded as an upholder 
of justice. The foreign press is almost a unit in accord- 
ing him the distinction of moral leadership among the 
many millions of citizens in the nations arrayed against 
the Central Powers. Particularly significant is a Lon- 
don journal’s statement that “ He once more utters the 
unspoken thoughts of humanity—thoughts too deep for 
Old World politicians to utter.” 

These words are certainly true of politicians. But it 
must not be forgotten that the words of the President 
were made possible by the peace proposals of another 
friend of humanity, who though not a politician, is the 
ruler of the oldest kingdom in the world. The message 
of the President is not an unspoken message. Both in 
its principles and in many details of its application, 
it was expressed five months ago by the Pope of Peace, 
Benedict XV. The President’s message cannot be 
praised too highly; but Mr. Wilson himself would be the 
last to sanction the conspiracy of silence which com- 
pletely ignores the earlier, almost identical message of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. 

In the archives of the belligerent and neutral nations 
of the world there is a Papal note dated August 1, 1917, 
which clearly sets forth the basis of a just and durable 
peace, and which whether by mere coincidence or design, 
is strikingly similar to that outlined by the President. 
The Vatican is in possession of official diplomatic an- 
swers to that note, sent by our own Government, and 
by Austria, Bavaria, Belgium, Brazil, Bulgaria, Ger- 
many and Turkey. The records of the legislative bodies 
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in England, France and Italy contain discussions of it. 
The press of all the world is filled with comments on 
it, hostile and friendly. It was written less than half a 
year ago, and yet it would appear that no one even re- 
members it. 

Catholics at least should not forget to compare the 
two messages. Both lay down as a foundation that for 
material force of arms must be substituted the moral 
right of all peoples, great or small, to enjoy equally 
liberty and safety. Both insist on a reciprocal diminu- 
tion of armaments as far as shall be consistent with 
domestic safety. Both plead for a true liberty and 
community of the seas. Both point, to a league of na- 
tions for the maintenance of the future peace of the 
world. Both argue for the restoration and restitution 
of territory and the condonation of damages. The Presi- 
dent’s message is naturally more specific than that of the 
Pope; but even in the concrete applications to particular 
nations such as Belgium, France, Italy and Poland, there 
is a noticeable similarity. The differences are those of 
omission rather than of opposition. 

If anything were needed in the way of official declara- 
tion, apart from the internal evidence of the document 
itself, that the Pope’s message was inspired by perfect 
impartiality and neutrality, and that it had for its un- 
derlying motive a universal love for humanity and -not 
the promotion of the interests of any peoples, it has been 
supplied by President Wilson, for whether or not the 
President’s message was influenced by the Pope’s, the 
one is practically an amplification and completion of the 
other. The attitude of the Central Powers towards the 
general tenor of the Papal note is not denied. 


e “ Open Bible ” Once More 


6 OODROW Wilson is the greatest missionary 

of a hundred years. He has given to Prot- 
estantism the greatest opportunity since the days of 
Martin Luther.” Such is the statement made by Dr. 
Bertrandt Martin Tipple, head of the Methodist missions 
in Italy. We can well imagine how calmly American 
Protestants, and not least of all American Methodists, 
would receive the announcement made by the authorities 
of the Catholic Church that a president of the United 
States is the greatest Catholic missionary to the 
Protestant countries of Europe since the days of St. 
Ignatius. Particular tact is shown by the board of for- 
eign missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church in giv- 
ing publicity to these words at the present momentous 
crisis of the nation. 

As an illustration in point Dr. Tipple quotes the 
words said to have been spoken by the President in 
reference to the Bibles given to the soldiers leaving for 
France: “Men, if you want stamina and character in 
you, you want to read this book. It will carry you 
through the crisis.” These words, the Methodist Doc- 
tor adds, have been translated and read by soldiers and 
citizens all over the world. “ Think what it means in 














southern Europe where an open Bible has always been 
taboo!” 

The repeated recommendation of the reading of the 
Sacred Book, particularly the New Testament, coming 
from the Vatican and the great Prelates of the Church, 
is completely ignored and the ancient calumny is soberly 
rehearsed that “an open Bible has always been taboo.” 
Yet the Bible has been taught over the whole Catholic 
world during the past few centuries precisely as it was 
taught throughout the entire Catholic Church during all 
the centuries that had preceded the Reformation. So, 
too, it will continue to be taught to the end of time, when 
the countless sects of the day have passed away leaving 
the Church in the midst of new struggles, new schisms 
and new heresies. We read of them in the writings of 
St. John and they will doubtless exist at the coming of 
the Antichrist. 

Catholics, above all others, know how to value the 
Word of God. They alone have preserved it for the 
world and they alone are fearlessly defending it today 
against those who would deny its Divine inspiration. 
But they likewise know that the Bible itself is not suf- 
ficient, for with it must go those Sacraments of which 
the Bible itself gives evidence and with it too must go 
all the teaching Divinely entrusted to the Church from 
Apostolic days. 


The Cardinal and the Pope 


ATHOLICS have everywhere read with indignation 

the slanders uttered by the London Morning Post 
against the Pope on the occasion of the disaster which 
overtook the Italian armies a few weeks ago. Accord- 
ing to the unscrupulous writer in the London daily, the 
Italian reverse “was largely due to the influence of 
treacherous representations disseminated among the 
Italian armies” and “the Vatican was implicated in 
that propaganda.” That charge was maliciously made 
and without a vestige of proof. But it was not allowed 
to pass unchallenged. With that loyalty to the Holy See 
which has always distinguished him, his Eminence, 
Cardinal Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, immedi- 
ately protested against the outrage. In a dignified but 
indignant letter to the Morning Post he asked for the 
evidence in support of such a charge. He reminded the 
author of the calumny that, in reply to the protest of 
Cardinal Gasparri against the unwarranted accusations 
of the London daily, no evidence had so far been pro- 
duced, although the writer of the article in the Post 
declared that such evidence was in his possession. One 
piece of evidence the Morning Post attempted to give. 
According to its statement the German Emperor had 
presented $30,000 to the Vatican ostensibly for the pur- 
pose of defraying the expenses of repairing the garden 
walls. Such was the slender basis on which the Post 
based its outrageous charge against the Pope, and its 
evident suggestion was that the present was in the 
nature of a bribe. 
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In his reply, the Cardinal asks, whether the Morning 
Post has lost its sense of humor. “ The Vatican,” writes 
the Cardinal, “ is popularly, though erroneously, supposed 
to be fabulously rich: but even if it were on the verge of 
bankruptcy, and were as corruptible as its worst foes de- 
clare, could any serious man believe that it would sell 
its honor and run immeasurable risks for £6,000 
($30,000) ?” 

This is the sole proof brought by a great English paper 
representative of modern culture and modern historical 
methods against the Pope at the very time when thousands 
of Catholic soldiers who reverence him as their spiritual 
head and as the Vicar of Christ are carrying England’s 
banner to victory on the fields of Palestine and dying 
for her on the fields of Flanders and France. Slander- 
ing the Pope will undoubtedly fill the hearts of Catholics 
in England with greater loyalty and enthusiasm in the 
cause they are upholding against the enemies of England 
in the world war. But it has long been proven that any 
weapon is good and serviceable when the Pope is in 
question. Slander and calumny may be prosecuted and 
punished before the civil courts in England with that 
swift and impartial justice on which she justly prides 
herself. But the Pope may be slandered with impunity 
by any unscrupulous scrivener. The Pope has no 


friends! Who cares for him now, for his reputation or 
his name? Some cause had to be found for the Italian 
reverses. None could be discovered quite so plausible 


as to write that the Pope, an Italian, of a family that 
has given soldiers and statesmen to the motherland, 
whose near relatives are now fighting in her armies and 
navy, a man of saintly life, against whose honor not a 
syllable has ever been breathed, who has urged his coun- 
trymen to be faithful to their country’s cause, Judas-like 
has betrayed his countrymen into the enemy’s hands for 
thirty thousand pieces of jingling coin. It is an odious 
and criminal slander, 

But the Pope has found a worthy champion in the 
Archbishop of Westminster. His Eminence has voiced 
the indignation of every Catholic throughout the world. 
They indorse his indignant protest. From the slander 
uttered against the Vicar of Christ we must learn the 
lesson of accepting with great caution anything said to- 
day about the Pope, his doings or his policies, for they 
are the object of constant misrepresentation or malicious 
misinterpretation. Let him pipe or dance, sing or weep, 
he is bound to be wrong in the eyes of the world. In his 
hour of sorrow it is our duty as Catholics to show him 
that manly loyalty of which the Cardinal-Archbishop of 
Westminster has given such a splendid example. 


“ Pressing Things Too Far” 


66 HE Compleat Protestant,” one of the characters 

in John Ayscough’s clever controversial pam- 
phlet, tells “The Incomplete Catholic” that the chic: 
defect of the latter’s Church is that she presses things 
too far. “ Some things are pressing, though,” the new- 
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made “ Roman” murmurs. Whereupon the following 
dialogue takes place between the two: 


The C. P. . . . If he [Newman] and his friends had 


just made themselves at home in the Half-way House, what a 


lot of ink and quarreling would have been saved. But he® 


would go the whole way. 
Ihe I, C. One does on a journey—at least one means to. 
The C. P. Ah, but why not realize that the Half-way House ts 
the end of the journey? Why should there be any journey? 
Why not stop at home—that’s the glory of our Church, you 
see. It stops half-way. , 
Half-way where—to heaven? 


The I. C. 

The C. P. No, no: I was merely using a metaphor. 
Your Church had come to pressing things too far. —a 
ideals are antiquated. . . . St. Gregory the Great, now— 


suppose him preaching in London now, I doubt he’d not draw 
much. He'd bore one of our big metropolitan congregations. 

The I. C. Perhaps he would: you take it for granted he’d 
preach now just as he did then? 


The C. P. Yes. That’s the worst of your Church, it don’t 
move. 

The I. C. Rocks are rarely locomotive, and it’s seated on 
one, . ° 

The C. P. You see, your Church does press things. And 


English people nowadays won't stand that. They won't be 
pressed to conclusions: and they like to choose for themselves 
how much religion they shall have, and what it shall teach; 
your Church is too managing—it lays down the law— 

The I. C. God’s law? 

[he C. P. That's all very well; but they like to decide for 
themselves what God’s law is. 

Che I. C. Not that God should say for Himself what it is? 

As Episcopalianism, both in this country and in Eng- 
land seems to consider itself above all else a “ gentleman’s 
‘ respectabilit¥ ” as the most im- 
portant of its nebulous “ notes,” and to realize keenly in 
what lamentable taste are “ extremes ” of every kind, it 
is little wonder that the Compleat Protestant was deeply 
pained by his Papistical friend’s fondness for pushing 
Like so many 


‘ 


religion,” to regard 


principles to their logical conclusions. 
of his coreligionists, that Incomplete Catholic was no 
doubt hopelessly given, even in his daily life, to “ pressing 
things too far.” Perhaps he assists at Mass and even 
receives Holy Communion more than once a_ week, 
though Sunday Mass and Easter Communion, is all that 
the Church strictly requires of him. But he persists in 
pressing things too far. Perhaps he is so sensitive about 
the fair name of his Church that when she is calumniated 
in the daily paper, he actually sits down and writes the 
offending editor an instructive letter. Perhaps, too, out 
of an old-fashioned conviction that a consistent Catho- 
lic’s faith ought to make him a father of the poor, a 
supporter of Catholic education and a reader and 
spreader of Catholic literature, he so perversely keeps 
pressing things too far that his “hours of leisure” are 
devoted to St. Vincent de Paul work, all his eloquence to 
making his fellow-Catholics see the importance of main- 
taining at a high standard of proficiency and attendance 
every Catholic institution of learning, and all his zeal to 
forcing other Catholics to realize what a rich heritage of 
good literature we have and that Catholic papers and 
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periodicals cannot be published unless they have read- 
ers who are also subscribers. May the number of Catho- 
lics who in the foregoing ways keep “ pressing things 
too far”’ go on increasing day by day. 


St. Paul and the Sleeper 


HERE came a great preacher to Troas, and his name 

was Paul, once Saul. Among those who gathered 
to hear him, was “a certain young man named Euty- 
chus.” Beginning well, this youth, otherwise unknown 
to fame, soon grew to hold this wonderful privilege 
lightly. He sat in a window, and “as Paul was long 
preaching,” allowed himself the indulgence of yielding 
to the oppression “of a deep sleep.” The further an- 
nouncement in Holy Writ, that this most insensible 
young person fell from the third loft, and was taken up 
dead, must be received by all stern moralists and by most 
Christians, with a feeling akin to satisfaction. One who 
could fall asleep while St. Paul was preaching, “ with 
an eloquence that shook the world,” must have been a 
mere clod, unlit of any Divine spark, or at best, one of 
a number born solely to consume the fruits of the earth. 
But this view was not shared by him “ whose heart was 
the heart of Christ.” Forthwith by miracle, he called 
Eutychus back to life, after which, in his zeal, “ He 
talked to them a long time, until daybreak.” 

It is to be hoped that the newly-born Eutychus was 
one of St. Paul’s most interested auditors for the rest 
of the night. However, viewing human nature in some 
of its less pleasing aspects, it is also quite possible that 
he engaged the crowd which stood about, babbling and 
gesticulating, with tales calculated to heighten his im- 
portance in the eyes of this unwashed multitude. Pos- 
sibly, too, the tender-hearted Saint worked more of a 
miracle than he knew; at least, Eutychus is still alive, 
and reappears in most of us from time to time. It is 
one of the effects of original sin, perhaps, that we too 
often recognize life’s greatest opportunities only after 
they have slipped from our grasp, or even fail alto- 
gether to recognize them for what they are. A marvel- 
ous privilege truly, to hear St. Paul speak, his great heart 
aflame with love of God, of Jesus whom he once did 
persecute, but a privilege incomparably greater to ap- 
proach Jesus day by day, as to a Friend, to listen to His 
voice, and take Him into our very hearts. Yet in the 
silent eloquence of the Tabernacle, do we sleep? 

“ Daily we Sinais climb and know it not.” Daily, too, 
does the Almighty Creator speak to these hearts which 
He has made, and claims for Himself alone. So, too, 
not daily but often, do we go into the Garden of Sorrow, 
with tears that are bitter and barren, because we go 
alone, forgetting that He who from the depths of wo 
and sadness unutterable cried, as some hurt child, to His 
Father for mercy, is close beside us. He is very near 
to all of us, with us in sunshine and shadow, but closest 
of all, when the night comes on, and no kindly stars are 
shining. 
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Literature 


THE TOWERS OF FAITH 

HE world will never again give birth to works of creative 

genius so fair and original, so delicate and massive, so 
intricate and orderly, so graceful and strong, so splendid and 
so chaste, as the great cathedrals of the Middle Ages. There 
can be but one perfect monument of Christian architecture 
like Chartres. Kings, if they survive the fiery ordeal through which 
the world is passing, can never be crowned under such another 
glorious canopy as the arches of that high sovereign of art that 
once was Reims. We dare not hope for the day when a genera- 
tion of master-builders, sculptors, molders, workers in iron and 
brass and bronze, painters and poets whose dreams were fused 
into the green and the gold, the azure and the crimson, of the 
molten glass, shall arise to build another Amiens and force the 
idanimate stones themselves to breathe a prayer of adoration 
znd chant a hymn of victory. 

The towers of faith, Chartres, Amiens, Reims, Notre Dame 
ot Paris, Westminster, Beauvais, Le Mans, Bourges, their queen- 
ly and turreted sisters that looked down in solemn beauty on 
the fair kingdom of Christ stretching from the northern snows, 
past the Rhine, down to the sunny shores of the Inner Sea are 
the monuments of ‘a glorious age. They were the triumphant 
Te Deum of the Ages of Faith. Their foundations rested on 
the common religious belief of a whole people, their turrets and 
their spires carried their hopes up beyond the sordid things of 
earth and left them at the throne of God. Every stone that 
was set in their buttresses, their storied windows as dazzling as 
the sea of glass spoken of by the Seer of Patmos, every carven 
saint or scolloped mullion, even the grinning and mocking 
gargoyle, told of their love. 

The cathedrals of the Middle Ages are the highest triumph 
of religion and art. During the period of their highest perfec- 
tion, from about the year 1250 to the Renaissance, when a semi- 
pagan taste crept in to uncrown their successors of the glory 
that slept in every one of their consecrated stones, they gave 
the world a spectacle which cannot be renewed again until the 
world comes back to the Faith that inspired them. They sprang 
from the soil of Europe as the spontaneous result of the com- 
mon Faith and the common ideals which then everywhere pre- 
vailed in the Christian commonwealth. This does not mean 
that they sprang out of the ground—suddenly, unheralded and 
unprepared. For as Mr. Ralph Adams Cram says in his “ Sub- 
stance of Gothic” (Marshall Jones Company, $1.50) “There 
is no such thing, properly speaking, as a new style, and there 
can never be a new art cut off from the succession of the past.” 
As far back as the days of the Baths of Diocletian in Rome, 
and the palace of the same Emperor at Spalato in Dalmatia, the 
artist can trace in embryo at least, “the structural elements of 
medieval architecture.” These elements appear still more 
strongly outlined, according to Mr. Cram, in certain early 
Syrian churches and in the masterpieces of the Lombardian and 
Carolingian periods. The France-Norman developed them more 
fully. In the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, Gothic 
architecture flourishes in all its majesty. 

In the scholarly work of the great American architect, the 
author is not primarily interested in the technical and structural 
elements of the great crowning art of the Middle Ages. He 
writes of its substance. While he gives a brief view of its 
structural factors from Charlemagne to Henry VIII and studies 
their more striking manifestations, it is the soul of Gothic art 
that mainly engages his attention. The book thus endeavors 
to express the inner spirit of the Middle Ages. 

The cathedrals of these days of faith were the product of 
an esthetic, social and religious inspiration which mark one of 





the highest points in the history of civilization. Not until we 
return to the spirit of those times, may we build as did the 
great artists of Durham, Coutances and Reims. The cathedrals 
of France, Germany and England were one of the highest ex- 
pression of the medieval mind. We can hardly imagine them 
outside of those days and that civilization which gave birth to 
the Summa of St. Thomas, the theology and philosophy of the 
schoolmen, which filled the universities of Oxford and Paris 
with scholars from every quarter of the world, inspired the 
chivalrous enthusiasm of the Crusades, made Dante dream of 
heaven and hell and waking from his trance, tell of them as if he 
had descended living into the horrors of the pit and seen with 
mortal eyes the solemn dance of the mystic wheel of immortality. 
When those holy enthusiasms and that social and religious polity 
will be again restored, the towers of faith will again be built 
in all their beauty. 

The Catholic Church is directly responsible for the master- 
pieces of architecture which then flung their mighty shadows 
over Europe. Her dogmas, her authority, her liturgy were 
the sources from which they sprang. She was then the greatest 
factor in European civilization. Just as all authority in the 
eyes of the men of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries seemed 
to center in Rome and to radiate from great leaders like 
Gregory, Innocent and Honorius, so the many-sided activities 
of the people crystallized round that Faith of which they were 
the Divinely appointed guardians. 

Gothic architecture is Catholic architecture. Without the 
Catholic Faith, and Catholic ideals and dogmas, without a 
Catholic people, a Catholic sacramental system, a civilization 
permeated from king to lowest peasant, from clerk to un- 
lettered franklin, by Catholic teaching, the Gothic system would 
never have existed. On the towers of faith, lifted up on al- 
most every hillside of Europe like so many beacons along the 
sea-coast, a torch ever blazed. It was the torch of an un- 
questioning ard simple, but not blind, faith, of an undying hope, 
and, in spite of many crimes and blunders, of an enthusiastic 
love for that Christ, whose palaces they were. Without the 
Mass these towers of prayer and adoration would never have 
soared into the skies. It was because the Eucharistic God was 
to repose under their arches that their builders so cunningly 
devised them, making them resemble in their stony vaults the 
Cave of Bethlehem, where He was born, but flinging into their 
darkness and their gloom something of the light of Paradise 
and reminding the humble worshiper by their stupendous 
heights and the majesty of their interlocking buttresses, piers 
and columns that they were adoring the Ruler of space and 
time, the King of kings and the God of Majesty and Power. 
And that a whole people, king and barons and bishops and 
peasants might assemble under their shadows, vast aisles and 
naves were left for the kneeling throngs. They were not the 
product of a day. It took generations to build them. The 
architect who planned their splendid proportions left the task 
incomplete and bade his children carry to their crown of swaying 
and waving boughs the deep-set pillars he had carven with the 
statues of angel and prophet and wimpled queen. 

For these cathedrals the ground had been providentially pre- 
pared. The older civilization of Rome had been swept away by 
the Barbarians of the North. With its disappearance the pagan 
ideals of Rome had vanished. New races, stern, hardy, rude, 
savage, but of a vigorous and clean manhood, had succeeded to 
the degenerate descendants of the masters of the world. 
Feudalism, with its graduated scale of social bodies conspiring 
to mutual service and assistance, supreme respect for the priest, 
the Bishop and above all for the Supreme Pastor of that 
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Church which had brought their fathers out of barbarism, the 
civilizing influence of the great Benedictine rule, of the Cister- 
cian and the Cluniac monks, in whose monasteries learning, 
and culture had taken refuge, unity of faith and union of hearts 
round those two central sources of authority, the King and the 
Pope, all these prepared the way for the great revival, fostered 
its development and brought it to perfection. The “ Substance 
of Gothic” does not consist in the use of the pointed arch or 
elaborate tracery or carving, nor in a finely elaborated frame- 
work of piers and column rather than in walls, nor in a nice 
adjustment of parts whose opposing forces neutralize each other 
and thus produce a perfect equilibrium. These are accidental, 
structural elements. It was the blood of the northern races, the 
artistic culture of monk-civilizers, the dawning sentiment of 
national life and aspirations, the realization of the men of that 
splendid age, that though mountains and seas might divide them, 
they were brothers in belief and united in a common worship, a 
common spiritual life and a common political system, an un- 
questioning devotion to Christ and the Mass, a deeply-rooted 
reverence for the supernatural, a vivid perception of the mys- 
teries of faith: these are the heart and the soul of the whole 
system. 

The towers of faith stand as the “majestic fabric of a 
great people, a great epoch, a consummate art.” Had Cathol- 
icism done nothing else in the realm of material and artistic 
achievement, but to summon them from the soil of Christian 
Europe, it might calmly defy all the slanders and charges 
brought against it. They are the eloquent witnesses that it 
is the inspirer and the creator of art in its highest manifesta- 
tion. What Mr. Cram says of the majestic ruins of Reims may 
be applied to the great Gothic cathedrals. They are the crown- 
ing monument in material form of Christian civilization; so 
perfect in all their parts that “ They were perhaps too perfect as 
being more than man may be permitted to attain, an infringement 
on the power of God.” 

Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


AFTER COMMUNION 


Now art Thou in my house of feeble flesh, 
O Word made flesh! My burning soul by Thine 
Caught mystically in a living mesh! 
Now is the royal banquet, now the wine 
The body broken by the courteous Host 
Who is my humble Guest—a Guest adored— 
Though once I spat upon, scourged at the post, 
Hounded to Calvary and slew my Lord! 


My name is Legion, but separate and alone: 
Wash, wash, dear Crucified, my Pilate hand; 
Rejected Stone be Thou my corner-stone! 
Like Mary at the Cross’s foot I stand; 
Like Magdalene upon my sins I grieve; 
Like Thomas do I touch Thee and believe. 
THEODORE MAYNARD. 


REVIEWS 


Recollections. By JoHNn Viscount, Mortey, O. M., Hon. Fellow 
of All Souls College, Oxford. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Two volumes. $7.50. 

For the student of letters and politics these volumes will have 
the deepest interest. If he wishes to know what such a virile 
writer as John Morley himself thinks of “The Ring and the 
Book,” or “Sohrab and Rustum,” or what George Meredith 
thought of Charlotte Bronte’s “ Villette,” and certain splendid 
passages in Hawthorne’s “Marble Faun” he will find it told 
here in apt and illuminating words. There is a flavor of great 
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literature about the book. It is evident that the author fed on 
the marrow of lions. He is a cosmopolitan in letters. He 
is at home with his Homer and his Euripides and loves to read 
sermons, whether from Newman or South. He likes sound and 
noble literature. He heartily loathes “the odious quality that 
stains and splashes the French literature and much of the 
French painting of the day.” He is a master himself of the 
finer qualities he admires in the great masters. He writes with 
ease, naturally, too earnestly and sincerely to pay much atten- 
tion to trifling artificialities of style. From a literary point of 
view the book is of a high order. 

In his political life John Morley has been identified with almost 
every great movement in England for over thirty years. He 
probably knows conditions in India and Ireland, the two coun- 
tries with which he has been intimately connected in his ad- 
ministrative offices as well as any English statesman. Scarcely 
a single one of the great political leaders of his time can be 
mentioned of which the name does not occur in the book with 
some interesting bit of information or comment. Parnell, whom 
Gladstone, he tells us, considered a political genius of the first 
rank; Chamberlain, Acton, Asquith, Balfour, Bright, Rosebery, 
Kitchener, the German Kaiser, who impressed him by his 
freedom, geniality and good humor and by his evident desire 
for peace; Edward VII, whose character he greatly esteems; 
these and many more meet us in the varied gallery to which the 
author introduces us. He was also acquainted with almost 
every man of letters and every writer of his time. For Meredith 
and for George Eliot he has the highest admiraticn. To read 
his book is briefly to review the history of letters of the last 
fifty years. 

But Morley is an agnostic. His book suffers from the handi- 
caps of his system. His creed tinges his otherwise fine volumes with 
a dull and chilling hue. There is little warmth in them. They re- 
cord the feelings and experiences of a man who has gone through 
life, buoyed up with naturally high ideals but without vigorous en- 
thusiasms and with a certain aloofness from his fellow-men. 
He has fine impulses, but they lack that finish, that power and 
the unction which are the crowning gift of faith. Viscount 
Morley pays an homage we find it hard to understand to Vol- 
taire, Rousseau, Diderot and Mazzini. Yet he is naturally too 
just not to admire the good Irish Sisters and the splendid work 
they are doing for the poor and the cause of education. It is 
ultimately from his agnosticism also that we miss in the book 
that intimate note of self-revelation, that excusable auto-Boswell- 
ianism, that lets us down into the heart of the writer. Of John 
Morley himself, in his more intimate moods and his personality 
we hear comparatively little. We would like to learn more of 
his mother, whom he describes with one cold epithet, of his 
boyhood days, of his friends. Just here the book is disappointing. 
It is written everywhere on a high level, but it lacks that warm 
and human touch that puts the seal of perfect on the written 
word. 7 Sa ae 





Thrice Through the Dark Continent. A Record of Jour- 
neyings across Africa During the Years 1913-16. By J. Du 
Ptessis, B.A., B.D. With Map and 60 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50. 

Finland and the Finns. By ArrHur Reape. Illustrated. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

By reading these volumes together, making a chapter of the 
first alternate with one of the second, those who like books of 
travel and description will no doubt be able to avoid the extremes 
of heat and cold and maintain instead an equable mental tempera- 
ture. The author of “ Thrice Through the Dark Continent” 
is a Protestant missionary who in twenty-six months cov- 
ered some 17,000 mi'’-3s of Africa, 2,000 of them on foot. 
Starting east from Kumasi and the Gold Coast, he reached 
Mombasa and the Indian Ocean. Turning west he then trav- 
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eled to Maladi and the South Atlantic, and ended his long 
journey by toiling across the continent once more in a south- 
easterly direction, bringing up finally at Cape Town. Through 
350 pages Mr. Du Plessis gives an account of the adven- 
tures he had, the sights he saw, and the reflections he made 
during his long journey. There are good descriptions of trop- 
ical storms, of the natives’ habits, of the remarkable variety of 
big game one can view from a car-window while riding through 
British East Africa, of the discomforts of life in the jungle and 
the perils of crossing streams and swamps man-back. But the 
pious author does not seem able to behold with composure a 
Catholic native or a Catholic mission. “Speaking of the conti- 
nent of Africa generally,” he regretfully remarks, “we need to 
acquaint Protestants with the fact that the work of the Roman 
Catholics is on a much larger scale than that of their own mis- 
sions.” In another place he writes: 


As is their custom everywhere the Catholics immediately 
set about beautifying the sites they occupy. They build 
commodious houses, plant gardens, commence industries, 
make roads, and finally erect a stately church. At Amadi 
the Dominicans have put up a fine edifice in Gothic style, 
with stained-glass windows and an imposing tower. No 
doubt: such a station is impressive, but does it impress the 
native in the right way? Does it not give him the idea of 
a religion of aloofness, etc. 


The author’s adventures have about them a sameness which a 
judicious pruning of his material would have corrected. As the 
book is for the general reader, more discretion in selecting the 
photographs should have been used. 

The book on Finland is from the pen of the Lecturer in Eng- 
lish at the University of Helsingfors and first appeared several 
years ago, this being a new edition with a chapter appended on 
the present war. The author traces the development of modern 
Finland from the beginning of the nationalistic movement in 
1809, describes the Finns’ quarrels with the Swedes on the lan- 
guage issue, the revolt against Russian rule during the present 
century, and writes interesting chapters on the national cus- 
toms of the people, some of which must be a grave menace 
to social purity. The author testifies that in Helsingfors, the 
capital, there is an “absolute indifferentism to religious ques- 
tions,” and that various kinds of Socialism are rampant. Since 
1907 Finnish women vote on the same terms as the men. Tim- 
ber, paper and scenery are the country’s main productions. 

W. D. 


Truancy and Non-Attendance in the Chicago Schools. By 
Evita Assott, Ph.D., and Sopnonispa P. Breckinripce, Ph.D. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. $2.00. 

The title of this volume, as well as certain remarks in the 
preface, may lead the reader to conclude that he is offered noth- 
ing more than a local survey. The authors write that their book 
is the result of a study of the social aspects of compulsory educa- 
tion and of child-labor legislation in Illinois, based mainly upon 
data gathered in the Juvenile Court of Cook County. In reality, 
however, the scope of the book is much larger, and this treatise 
is well worth the careful study of every teacher. 

There is hardly a dull page in the book, but two topics are of 
especial interest, the first being the relation of truancy to 
juvenile delinquency. In his excellent report, published some 
years ago, Mr. John W. Davis of the New York Department of 
Attendance, pointed out the intimate connection which frequent- 
ly exists between these two phenomena. Time was when truancy, 
or “ playing hookey,” meant no more than an occasional surrepti- 
tious visit to the old swimming-hole, or a happy day of fishless 
angling along the banks of some rural stream. Either of these 
occupations probably did the budding youngster as much good 
as his customary five hours in the little red schoolhouse, particu- 
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larly since the demands of justice were always amply met by a 
switching at school, followed by-a fervent repetition of the 
same at home. So benign an interpretation would today be 
fatal. Habitual truancy is a symptom of grave disorder, point- 
ing almost unerringly to improper guardianship or to juvenile 
delinquency. The boy is not at school either because he is with 
“the gang”—not an innocent thing in most large cities—or 
engaged in acts that have no savor of salvation about them. 
The little girl, it may be, is trying to do the housework in a 
home that has no father, and which would be greatly improved 
by the summary removal of the “mother” with which it is 
disgraced. Truancy, even occasional, can never be passed over 
lightly, unless the cause is plainly necessary. An immediate in- 
vestigation may often save the child, and perhaps reconstruct a 
broken family, or brace weakening family relations. It is greatly 
to be desired that those Catholic schools which cannot maintain 
their own truant officers, should cordially cooperate with the 
public-school attendance department. This means no subjection 
to the school board, and in no way weakens the pastor’s control 
of the school. “At first, I was a bit suspicious of the truant 
officers,” said a pastor in a western city some ten years ago. 
“Today, I don’t see how I could get on without them.” 

Compulsory education is the second topic of particular interest 
discussed in this work. Whatever ethical complexities may once 
have been a source of difficulty in connection with the State’s 
authority in education, the practical necessity of an adequate 
compulsory-education law, vigorously enforced, is today beyond 
all denial. It is now strongly urged, and as strongly opposed 
by some Catholic leaders, that the minimum age be extended to 
the seventeenth year. The question cannot be decided by an 
ipse dixit. Catholic families are usually large; frequently they 
are poor, and very often, just one day ahead of destitution. In 
these circumstances, it is hard to blame the father who wishes to 
make the child a breadwinner—‘ crumbwinner” might be a 
better term—at the earliest possible moment. Certainly, if the 
need is extreme, the natural law would seem to require the child 
to forego educational opportunities to succor the family. Yet a 
fourteen-year-old girl or boy at work is nearly always an 
economic loss in the long run. Furthermore, the rather obvious 
moral dangers to adolescents in shops, mills and factories, cannot 
be lightly disregarded. 

Pr, 1._B. 





The Divine Image, a Book of Lyrics. By CaroLine GILTINAN. 
Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.00. 

These are the lyrics of a tuneful Catholic songster who has 
found her highest inspirations in the eternal truths. In “ Over 
Night, a Rose,” which is perhaps the best of the poems in Miss 
Giltinan’s little book, she learns from the sudden blooming of a 
lovely blossom: 


So maybe I, who cannot see 
What God wills not to show, 

May, some day, bear a rose for Him 
It took my life to grow. 


“The Little Maid” whom those “three Saints” endowed with 
such attractive virtues is prettily described and the following 
stanzas entitled “ Achievement” tell what happens in many a 
soul that is struggling toward Heaven. 


The biggest thing I ever did 
Was all inside of me. 

There was a battle, hardly won, 
With only God to see. 


When I plucked out a flaming brand 
Whose evil light shone through, 

The place it burned was charred and black 
But no one ever knew! 
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“All That I Love” and “Magic” are quatrains full of 
thought and feeling, but such verses as those “ To My Victrola” 


and the laments of love-lorn women that appear in the latter 
part of “ The Divine Image” are lower in quality than the poems 
named or quoted above. W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Schools or parishes that are looking for something to “ put 
on” for an after-Easter entertainment will be glad to know 
that the Rev. Dr. Thomas F. Coakley has written a pageant called 
“The Discovery of America” (Encyclopedia Press, $0.75) which 
can be easily and effectively produced by amateur actors. The 
drama tells the story of Columbus’s trials and triumphs and 
lays stress on the lofty motives that made him fearlessly sail 
toward the unknown west, and the author well brings out the 
part the Church had in the great enterprise. The text is written 
in iambic pentameters. Another drama which will doubtless 
appeal strongly to many a parish society is “Meg Burns, a Play 
of Old Erin” (St. Berchman’s Academy, Omaha, $1.00), which 
‘Gilbert Guest” has written. Each scene of the play’s four acts 
has a strong ending and much of the characterization is good, 
but the average parish theater would have to modify some of 
the drama’s scenic requirements. “ Meg” breaks her resolution 
to “keep her temper till Easter,” but Roderick, the smuggler, 
mends his ways. 


“With the Children in Lewis Carroll’s Company,” (Abington 
Press, $0.75), the Rev. William Valentine Kelly tells of the 
pleasure the society of little boys and girls has frequently given 
him. “Lewis Carroll” acts as mentor in this land of innocents, 
aud it is through his spectacles that we see the beauties of child- 
nood days. Hence little girls come in for their full share of praise; 
the boys being represented as neither esthetically great, artists 
and poets having scant use for them, nor as needing our solici- 
tude and defense. “ They are able to take care of themselves.” 
One half of the study is devoted to the religious aspect of “ Lewis 
Carroll’s” relations with children. “I tried to remember that 
my little friend had a soul to be cared for as well as a body. It 
was very touching to see the far-away look in her eye when we 
talked of God and heaven—as if the Angel who beholds God’s 
face continually were whispering to her.” There are good pas 
sages in the book about children’s delight in the supernatural and 
about their ready grasp of moral and dogmatic truths. But when 
the author tells of “the children of a Jew receiving Christian 


Baptism from a Methodist minister with a Roman Catholic friend . 


standing as godmother,” the reader will wonder whether that 
obliging sponsor ever conned those pages in the catechism which 


treat of participation in non-Catholic religious rites. 


The handy little pamphlets published by the London Catholic 
Truth Society offer an ever-ready arsenal of facts on almost 
every controversial issue that comes up in the topics of the day. 
The following, for instance, treat of the one great, pressing ques- 
tion, the war, from a variety of angles: “ War, Loyalty, Defence,” 
three meditations by Father Bede Jarrett, O.P.; “ Pacifism,” a 
word with conscientious objectors, by the Rev. Dr. Adrian Fortes- 
cue; “ The Catholic Chaplains in the Great War,” by A. Hilliard 
Atteridge; “A War Pilgrimage,” by M. E. M. Young; “The 
Peace of God,” by the Right Rev. the Bishop of Northampton. 
All the above cost a penny each. Then, bearing on the much dis- 
cussed proposition of Church unity and the Anglican “ branch” 
theory, we have “ Why ‘Roman’ Catholic?” by the Rev. E. C. 
Messenger; “ Authority or Private Judgment,” the true issue be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants, by Herbert E. Hall; “ Faith and 
Facts,” by A. J. Rahilly; “ The Date of the Anglican Schism,” by 
the Rev. Dr. Adrian Fortescue; “Old England and Her Church,” 
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by the Rev. V. Hornyold, S.J.; these are all a penny each. “ Au- 
thority and Religious Belief,” by the Rev. Joseph Ricakaby, S. J. 
(3d.); “The Compleat Protestant,” some dialogues by John 
Ayscough (6d.) ; “ Shakespeare and the Catholic Church,” by the 
Rev. A. Bartlett and Dr. Edward Somers (3d.). The London 
Society's pamphlets can be ordered from the International 
Catholic Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Organized Protestantism is still making sporadic efforts to 
credit itself with a supernatural aim. Instances are at hand in 
two volumes: “ The Wicked John Goode” (Doran, $1.00), by 
Horace W. Scandlin, and “The White Queen of Okoyong” 
(Doran, $1.00), by W. P. Livingstone. The first is the auto- 
biography of a reformed criminal, whose life-story is exploited 
for the benefit of the “new penology” and the New York Bow- 
ery Mission. The Reverend Superintendent of the latter institu- 
tion adds an epilogue to the pages of his convert, in which he 
himself is incontinently lauded. Against these rare cases of 
genuine moral reformation one cannot help balancing the crowds 
of unsuspecting immigrants whom these institutions subsidize in 
order to exhibit them as converts from error to truth. The sec- 
ond volume, a children’s life of Miss Mary Slessor, a Scotch 
Free Church missionary in West Africa, is more wholesome in 
its tendency and edifying in what it relates. It affords at once 
a striking instance of the devotion which marks the lives of 
many sincere Protestants, and of the fatal defects of the system 
which enlists such devotion in the cause of a mutilated Chris- 
tianity. The heroine-is permitted by her widowed mother to 
devote herself to the African missions on the express condition 
that her salary shall go to support those whom she is leaving 
‘behind. Evidently Protestants have more than one reason for 
contributing generously to their foreign missions. 


“The Education of the South African Native,” (Longmans, 
$2.00), by Charles T. Loram, is a thorough and sane study of 
the unsolved race problem as-it is presented in the Union of 
South Africa. In all essentials the problem is the same as that 
which confronts us in America, and Dr. Loram’s conclusions 
are equally applicable here. In the early chapters he sums up 
the general issues, including a history of governmental and 
missionary enterprises, the methods employed, the results accom- 
plished. He stresses the evil effects of racial contact and after 
an elucidating exposition of the grave dangers and the inade- 
quate solutions, he concludes that the reply to the question, 
“Can we afford to educate the negro?’’ would seem to be, 
“Can we afford not to educate him.” Of the three proposed 
answers to the difficulty, repression, equality or segregation, he 
rejects the first two for reasons apparent, and offers the third 
in a mitigated form, based upon a systematic study of race 
psychology, and a course of studies suitable to native capacity, 
with the ultimate end in view of gradually handing over the 
task of educating the negro to the more competent members 
of their own race. The book is filled with enlightening statistics 
and data gathered by long and diligent research, which cannot 
but prove suggestive and helpful to educators in this field. 


Mr. Ellis Barker has translated and abbreviated Herr S. 
Grumbach’s “Germany’s Annexationist Aims” (Dutton), pub- 
lished in Switzerland in German, a full collection of opinions of 
men in every political party and social position in Germany. It 
conclusively shows that at least up to the end of 1916, every 
school of thought in Germany, except a fraction of the Social 
Democrats, was fully bent on “improving Germany’s geographi- 
cal position” at the expense of all her neighbors, the justifying 
motive being invariably “ political necessity.” 



































* EDUCATION 
Teaching the Mass with Lantern-Slides 


D° our Catholic people really appreciate the Holy Sacrifice 

of the Mass? In an article appealing for a new method 
of teaching catechism an experienced priest said some 
years ago: “No one appreciates what he does not understand.” 
It follows that the better we understand the sublime beauty of 
the Holy Sacrifice the sooner we shall learn to love it. Loving 
the Mass, we cannot fail to become true and stanch Catholics, 
such as the Church needs in our day. 

I have frequently observed our congregations assisting at Mass. 
Many seem to be there through a sense of obligation only. They 
come just to avoid mortal sin. Because they have little intel- 
ligence of what is going on at the altar for their souls’ good, 
devotion is cold. What would not a camera or a moving-picture 
machine reveal! Here and there in the church are able-bodied 
men, and a few women too, in irreverent, half-kneeling, half- 
sitting postures, their faces blank, many of them surprised when 
there is a change from standing to kneeling and vacantly follow- 
ing what those in front of them are doing. Yet when it is 
remembered that the Mass is the very heart-throb of our Catholic 
life, what a pity it is that so many of our Catholic people are 
without an intelligent grasp of the Holy Sacrifices’s significance! 
How then can we make the Mass better understood? Why, by 
using modern educational methods and teaching through the eye. 
Today visual instruction, used judiciously, has proved of high 
pedagogical value. 


THE MAss AND THE LITTLE ONES 


ET us first speak of the children, for what applies to them 

applies to the “ grown-ups” also. The children (God bless 
them!) have eyes as well as ears. They first want to see a 
thing, and then hear all about it. With them it is continually 
“Let’s see it!” “Why is that?” and “What’s that for?” 
Why not put a little more of the “see” element in our teaching, 
and especially in teaching the Mass? The practice of showing 
the vestments to the children and of explaining the Mass, while 
another priest stands at the altar, is certainly admirable. If any 
adults happen to be present, they become like children again, they 
grow so interested. “That’s great, Father,” you will hear them 
say; “I never knew that before.” It is certainly a pity that they 
did not, and of course it may be their own fault and not ours. 
But that method of explaining the Mass cannot always be 
conveniently adopted, as it requires a special knack to do it well, 
and it ought to be done well, or not at all. Besides it is important 
that the Sisters should have a means suitable for the classroom 
or auditorium. 


THE CONVENIENT STEREOPTICON 


oe invention has come to the rescue by offering us 

little up-to-date stereopticon lanterns. They are compact, light, 
portable and handy. The price is reasonable, even cheap, con- 
sidering how useful they are. Moreover the element of danger 
is entirely eliminated, for they are perfectly safe, having in them 
special high-power nitrogen Mazda globes instead of the trouble- 
some and perilous arc of former days. Their manipulation too 
is very simple for the cord need only be attached to an incan- 
descent-lamp socket. As the lantern requires no attention while 
the slides are being shown, it is just the thing for the classroom. 


ARTISTIC SLIDES NECESSARY 


HE slides used should, of course, be worthy of such a 
sacred and inspiring subject as the Mass is. If popular 
lecturers of the day, by throwing beautiful pictures on the screen, 
can attract and entertain large audiences, why should we not 
be able to hold the attention of both young and old when we 
explain by means of artistic lantern-slides the Holy Sacrifice of 
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the Mass? Therefore the pictures should be, as far as possible, 
correct in detail and fine examples of skilful photography and 
attractive coloring. 

The slides are made from numerous photographs taken of a 
careful priest from the time he goes to the altar till Mass is 
over. Every important rubric and liturgical action of the 
celebrant is faithfully represented. If these accurate pictures 
are accompanied by a clear explanation of the meaning and 
significance of each part of the Holy Sacrifice, and every action 
of the priest, as they are depicted on the screen, both the children 
and their elders will easily learn how to value the Holy Sacritice 
properly and how to assist at it with becoming reverence and 
devotion. 

A THoROUGHLY PrRActTIcCAL METHOD 

far HE quickest way to the mind of the child is through the 

eye.” That is perfectly true. Why not then make the 
application first of all in our teaching of the Mass? These beau- 
tifully colored lantern-slides on the Mass will act like magnets; 
they will arrest and hold attention. Each action of the priest at 
the altar, once seen by the children, the questions ‘* What's 
that?” and “Why is that?” will come spontaneously; then it 
will be a pleasure for the pastor and the teacher to do the rest. 
The instruction can be more easily and thoroughly given be- 
cause of the interest awakened through the appeal to the eye by 
means of the artistic lantern-slides. 

That this result can be successfully attained is vouched for by 
the present writer who has prepared a set of attractive lantern- 
slides explaining the Mass and Benediction. He knows by 
experience what a world of profit children and their elders too 
have drawn from seeing the pictures. The slides enable priests, 
Sisters and teachers to give those committed to their charge a 
thorough and easily grasped instruction on the ceremonies and 
liturgy of the Holy Sacrifice, and that is knowledge which every 
Catholic should, of course, possess. 

Georce A. KEITH, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
“ Efficiency, the Uplift, and Jane Addams” 


BOSTONIAN whose chief defect is, very probably, that 
he takes the Transcript seriously, lately announced that 
he was “sick and tired of hearing about efficiency, the uplift, 
and Jane Addams.” He was in constant apprehension, he said, 
that someone, possibly a new-fangled municipal commission, 
might be empowered to try out one or all of them upon him: 
and he had no desire to meet Jane Addams, or to be uplifted, 
or to be made, in any manner, efficient. Boy and man, he had 
lived in Boston for many years; all he asked in life’s twilight, 
was to be let alone, and allowed to work out his civic salvation 
as prescribed by and provided for, in the several Constitutions 
of the United States and of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. Nevertheless, he felt harried. Whenever he saw any- 
thing resembling a banner with that triple device upon its folds, 
he crossed his fingers and fell to saying the Lord’s Prayer 
backward. He took it to be the outward sign of a reformer, 
lurking in the offing, or at least, bringing up in the middle 
distance; and he hated reformers with all the holy hatred be- 
stowed by Cotton Mather upon witches. They were strabis- 
mic persons, he thought, always going about poking their fingers 
into other people’s eyes, secking to locate a mote. But they 
knew nothing of beams. They were not dealers in lumber. 
They were reformers. 


“ EFFICIENCY” IN New YorK 


CONFESS to much sympathy with the hunted man from 
Boston. A similar chord has throbbed in my own heart. 

In her centuries of existence, this New York of ours has 
waged victorious battle against Indians, bears, Swedes, the 
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Dutch, English, and psalm-singing Yankees from Wethers- 
field, Connecticut, but last November she scored her greatest 
triumph, in the complete rout of sundry reformers who have 
infested her wards these many weary months. In no American 
city has that species of Kultur which we dub “efficiency,” a 
most excellent name for so ill a thing, been given a freer and 
fuller chance to work for the general “ uplift.” In no American 
city has “efficiency” registered a failure, more complete, pal- 
pable, and confessed. System, system, and yet more system, 
was adopted as a civic shibboleth until it seemed that the prime 
purpose of every city department was not so much to do the 
work entrusted by the city, as to babble about plans of doing 
it in a different way. While the police, to instance one depart- 
ment, took lessons in psychopathy and politeness, in the applied 
science of wire-tapping, and the fine art of pricing eggs at the 
corner grocery, the burglar insurance rates were advanced, and 
the city saw with shame, that although the police might easily 
be detailed to pry into the affairs of reputable citizens, against 
whom no crime was or could be charged, the murder of a child 
was met by them, first with indifference, and then with foul and 
dastardly words designed to cast shame on the white soul of 
an innocent little girl, In company with Mr. Homer Folks, 
now with the Red Cross in France, and of that eminent and 
high-minded uplifter, Mr. William J. Doherty, now relegated 
to private life, Mr. John A. Kingsbury, sometime Commis- 
sioner of Charities, could hold up sanctified hands of horror 
at the criminal negligence of our good Sisters and Brothers, at 
the very time that the Grand Jury was hearing how in a city 
institution a crowd of boys had murdered the engineer, by 
beating him about the head with shovels. Crowds of “ experts” 
many of whom owed that dubious title to themselves alone, 
flocked rejoicingly to New York. For the crumbs were many, 
the pickings rich; and in Rule 12 of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission was a clause which quite properly exempted very 
eminent persons from too searching an examination, and, in- 
deed, could be easily construed to exempt from all examina- 
tions whatsoever. 
ADVERTISING THE VIOLET 
7* order to avoid the bushel, under which “ efficiency, uplift 
and Jane Addams” regimes are doomed to quick decay, the 
aid of the shrinking and publicity-hating Commissioner of 
Accounts was secured. In his report for 1916, that gentleman 
relates how he told off an examiner in his office, to act as press- 
agent for the new administration, although it was well known, 
said the Evening Post, that in modesty, the late Mr. Mitchel 
made Wordsworth’s violet scarcely distinguishable from a ten- 
acre lot, golden with flaunting Kansas sunflowers. Neverthe- 
less, the scruples of this gentleman seem to have yielded to 
proper treatment; in fact, they gave way so completely that 
“special feature stories were prepared for the magazine sec- 
tions of the Sunday newspapers” with admirable regularity. 
At the time the commissioner signed his report, he could boast, 
as one who had served his city well, that “ under the foregoing 
plan, to date, 2,500 columns of daily and Sunday news stories ” 
had been printed, “including 243 Sunday special stories, which 
have been given 29 full-page and 32 half-page spreads.” This 
is a fairly complete breakdown of modesty, but it does not tell 
half the tale of the “publicity” given the late Mr. Mitchel 
through pamphlets, addresses, and bogus “town meetings,” 
long before any thought of the campaign which ended in the 
rout of the “uplifters” had so much as occurred to the ma- 
jority of New Yorkers., 
The eminent “ uplifters, 
Mr. Mitchel’s inglorious reign, were given full sway. 


” one and all, connected with the late 
They 


had the complete support of the local authorities, which, for 
most purposes is quite sufficient to secure a clear field, and in 
crises, there seemed to be no great difficulty in enlisting the 
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favor of Albany. If they failed in practécally everything they 
undertook, the result cannot be attributed to any lack of 
resources, financial or political. The simple fact is that their 
theories, submitted to the test, broke down. 


Two MILLion DoLiLars FoR TRIBUTE 


BU if the general conduct of public affairs in New York 

for the last four years, has closely resembled an unin- 
terrupted riot of efficiency, the uplift and Jane Addamsism, 
no words have as yet been invented to describe fitly the cam- 
paign engineered by the “experts” in behalf of the late Mr. 
Mitchel. The basic principle of this orgy of political de- 
bauchéry seems to have been that every man has his price. 
According to the District Attorney, several clergymen were in- 
duced to preach “election sermons,” for so small a sum as 
$150.00, with $93.00 for clerk hire and stamps. The head of a 
quasi-ethical culture cult, who although lately divorced by his 
wife, still poses as an apostle of the higher life, is reported by 
the District Attorney to have received something less than 
$10,000. It is only just to record that this gentleman, by his 
own account, did not profit through the transaction by one 
penny. Most of the newspapers dipped unclean hands into the 
limitless. stream of gold, and published fulsome panegyrics of 
all candidates who could pay the price; and with one exception, 
every New York newspaper burned incense in the august pres- 
ence of the late Mr. Mitchel. The printers likewise rejoiced, 
for the whole city was disfigured with huge posters, depicting 
the late Mr. Mitchel in the military garb he so much loved, 
defending at peril of his young life, the city of New York 
against the ferocious onslaughts of the Tammany tiger. So 
vast and complicated were the expenditures, that even with the 
assistance of a corps of expert accountants, the District Attorney 
has not been able to discover all the sources and the precise dis- 
tribution of the “slush fund.” The contributors to that fund 
are drawn from the directorates of many large “interests,” 
ranging from the Standard Oil Company of New York and the 
New York Central, to corporations with headquarters in New 
Jersey, and a manufacturing concern in Dayton, Ohio. To- 
gether these gentlemen raised about $2,000,000, incomparably 
the largest political fund ever used, even in an American 
national campaign. Following all this efficiency, the late Mr. 
Mitchel received about 150,000 votes, and with them, the most 
complete repudiation in the political history of the city. Finaily, 
the Governor will probably order an investigation of the 
“slush fund,” and the legislature is now considering the passage 
of a Corrupt Practices act. This is the crowning tribute to 
“ efficiency” in New York. 


INSULT, PATRONAGE AND CORRUPTION 


HE truth is that “ efficiency, the uplift, and Jane Addams” 

is as stupid as the devil himself. This is not a mild bit 

of profanity, allowed, except on Lenten ferials, even to the 
clergy, but what I take to be a simple fact. The devil might 
just as well give up, since he is never going to conquer Al- 
mighty God, and “ efficiency” is quite as stupid, when it thinks, 
as it generally does, to win the generality of men by insulting, 
patronizing or corrupting them. The worst way to begin the 
conversion of any one worth converting, is to tell him, that, 
being altogether a very tremendous personage, you intend with 
much condescension to lift him out of the mud. If he does not 
hit you in the eye, he ought to; but at any rate, your words are 
not likely to make him a willing listener. While the late Mr. 
Mitchel was devoting much of his valuable time in publicly 
conceding the barest escape from the Alien and Sedition laws 
to certain horny-handed sons of toil, whose offspring never 
said a word about their patriotism, but demonstrated it by 
going to France, these same horny hands were raised to hide 
a yawn. When he proclaimed himself the one dyke, holding 

















in check the vast flood of Germans, gangsters and gunmen, 
which theatened to inundate New York, it was only human 
nature that many should have resolved to put a hole in the 
dyke on November 6, just to see what would happen. All wis- 
dom did not begin and end with the late Mr. Mitchel, but it 
was characteristic of a campaign conducted by “experts” to 
claim for him a sapiency equal to that of the genius who first 
taught Ivory Soap how to float. Nor did those good ladies 
who, from their Socony-fed limousines addressed the denizens 
of the hinterland south of Fourteenth Street, surpass the 
regular “experts” in their knowledge of the genus homo. 
How should you like to be called a dear, good person, and be 
bidden come right up to the nice, kind lady, to be instructed 
how to vote? I shall allow you one answer. Only one is 
needed, and if you live in New York, you probably made it on 
November 6. 
Muprim, Huppim AND ARD 
N English clergyman once complained that while his 
Sunday-school children knew all about Muppim and Hup- 
pim and Ard, they knew very little about the things that really 
count in the spiritual life. Efficiency, the uplift, and Jane Ad- 
dams, are the Muppim and Huppim and Ard of the social 
service that seems in the ascendency in many localities today. 
In New York, it is to be hoped, that variety is now past history. 
There was once an artist who tried to paint the soul of 
Switzerland on the slender sticks of my lady’s fan: his self- 
imposed task was light in comparison with that of the social 
science which bids the worker put the soul of a man on a 
bristol card. Forget that man is something more than a social 
unit, forget for one moment that he has an immortal soul, 
capable of high spiritual achievement as well as of an amaz- 
ing amount of deviltry, if you give him a fair chance, and you 
are by so much unfit to suppress the evil and develop the good 
that is in him. As for the late Mr. Mitchel, “De mortuis,” 
and so on. I greatly fear that Sir Philip Sidney, or Solomon, 
or George Washington himself would have fared no better, 
had they been handicapped by the almost unanimous backing 
of the New York press, together with the “earnest support” 
of efficiency, the uplift, Jane Addams, and Muppim and Huppim 


and Ard. 
JoHN WILTBYE. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
An Ideal Catholic 
Family 

TRUE Catholic home was that from which the young priest 
went forth who recently celebrated his first Solemn Mass 
at St. Teresa’s Church, Stanley, N. Y., the Rev. W. D. Muckle. 
According to the account of the ceremony in the Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, he was assisted by his three brothers, 
the Rev. John E. Muckle, Ph.B., principal of St. Francis de 
Sales High School, Geneva; the Rev. Charles E. Muckle, S.T.B., 
superintendent of the Rochester Catholic High School, and the 
Rev. Joseph T. Muckle, C.S.B., M.A., professor of classics in the 
University of Toronto, Canada. Still a fourth brother is at 
present preparing for the priesthood at St. Michael’s College, 
Toronto, and a fifth brother is a successful business man. Of 
his three sisters, one is dedicated to God by the religious vows. 
Let us hope that the happy parents who were privileged to wit- 
ness this celebration will likewise behold their younger son, as the 
fifth priest in their family, lifting up in his consecrated hands 

_ the Sacred Body and Blood of Christ. 


Knights of Columbus 
Work in France 
: bers Knights of Columbus war work, as the Columbiad in- 
forms us, is now successfully under way in France. The 
eight chaplains who first set sail were unable to render the 
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spiritual ministration they had gone to bring to our soldiers 
because permission had not been secured for them at the time 


to work among the army units. This obstacle has been cleared 
away, and the priests are all engaged at their posts of duty. 


This chaplain force will be greatly augmented and it is ex- 
pected that at least 200 Knights of Columbus chaplains will 
be sent to France in the near future. This will all take 
money, of course, but who dares to stop and think of expense 
in these days of stress, when the real spirit of sacrifice is 
abroad in the land, and every man is endeavoring to do his 
share for the welfare of humanity? 


Priests and secretaries are needed and buildings must be 
erected. All Catholics should interest themselves in this impor- 
tant work. It is a consolation to know that their money can be 
given to their country in this most helpful, patriotic and religious 
way. 


Our Soldiers Safer 

Than Our Babies 

HE statement of G. E. Earnshaw that our soldiers in the field 

of battle are safer than our infants in the nurseries at home 

is startling but true. It is claimed that one out of every seven 

babies born dies before it is one year old. The yearly loss of 

the British expeditionary forces, owing to deaths in action and 

deaths from wounds, has been little more than two per cent. 

These statistics are confirmed by the figures of a London insur- 

ance company, which shows that out of 2,000,000 British soldiers 

insured the yearly deaths were thirty per 1,000. From this num- 

ber ten per 1,000 must be deducted as the average normal mor- 

tality of men of the same age. Hence the conclusion of the 
writer : 

Out of 2,500,000 babies born every year in the United 
States more than 350,000 die before they are a year old. 
Of the same number of soldiers only 50,000 will die in a 
year as a result of their exposure to the risks of war. 
Terrible as is the toll of life exacted by war the losses 
suffered by our infant population, through improper foods 
and clothing, the ignorance of mid-wives, and—alas !—of 
mothers also, is yet more terrible. To our shame be it said 
that our soldiers on the field of battle are safer than our 
infants in their cradles. 


Infant-welfare experts estimate that at least fifty per cent of 
these deaths are preventable. Adverse economic circumstances are 
often largely accountable for these conditions. There are sec- 
tions of the country where infant mortality has been reduced to 
less than half the general average. Catholic parents should be 
carefully warned of this fact, and Catholic pastors also may be 
of great service in helping by their advice to preserve the lives 
of our little ones. 


A Pioneer Catholic 
Educator 
‘ oT glory of having discovered America,” writes Marc F. 
Vallette in the American Catholic Quarterly Review, “ of 
having established the first colonies, the first missions, the first 
colleges and seats of learning, and the first charitable institutions 
in North America, as well as in Central and South America, be- 
longs entirely to Catholic effort.” It is, however, particularly 
with the work of the early Spanish friars that the author is con- 
cerned. Many of these were men of eminent learning and some 
of noble lineage or even of royal blood. Among the latter was 
Peter of Ghent, a kinsman of Emperor Charles V. He deserves 
special mention among the earliest pioneers of American educa- 
tion as the founder of the Gran Escuela or “ High School” of 
San Francisco, in Mexico. 


In this school were assembled some 1,000 children who 
received a religious and secular education. Later on he 










































































added Latin and vocal and instrumental music. Not satis- 
tied with this, he founded a school of fine arts and of trades. 
The work performed by the pupils was utilized in decorating 
the churches; it consisted of pictures, wood-carvings, em- 
broidery and occasionally of teather-work, for which the 
Indians were noted, and of many other objects used in 
Divine worship. Then, too, the work of the pupils was 
useful even in the building of churches, chapels and schools, 
for the trade school turned out painters, wood-carvers, 
stonecutters, plumbers, carpenters, tailors, shoemakers and 
other tradesmen. The good Brother looked after every 
one and directed everything. The work of this man was 
really wonderful when we consider time, place and resources. 
In addition to the school he founded and supported for 
many years a hospital for the sick natives. In a word, we 
may say he built a fine church, a hospital and an institution 
which served as an elementary school, or high school, a 
school for religious instruction, an academy of fine. arts 
and a trade school. 


Similar work was being accomplished by many of his brother 
friars upon American soil a century before Harvard College was 
opened in 1638. Too little is known and said of these facts. Can 
we blame non-Catholics for ignoring our rightful claims for 
precedence in almost everything American, if American Catholics 
themselves are often so little acquainted with their own glorious 


past? 


Protestant Student 
Conference 
HE International Student Volunteer movement, established 
in the interest of the Protestant foreign missions, recently 
held its conference at East Northfield, Mass. The purpose was 
thus announced: 


To bring together a limited but selected company of stu- 
dents, professors, student association secretaries and leaders 
of the missionary forces of North America; to consider to- 
gether the altered world situation which now confronts the 
Christian Church; to face the responsibilities which these 
conditions have thrust upon the Christian forces in colleges 
and universities; to accept with humility and determination 
the obligations which rest upon the colleges and universities 
of North America ‘for extending the kingdom of Christ 
among all nations and to pray unitedly for guidance and for 
strength equal to the task. 


It was to the famous “Haystack Prayer Meeting” of five 
young Williams College students that the Protestant American 
foreign owed their birth in the summer of 1806. 
Through the direct influence of a student brotherhood the 
Protestant American Mission Board was organized in 1810, and 
two years later five men sailed for.the East. With no mis- 
givings therefore do we look forward to the glorious results 
that can be achieved by our own Catholic students’ mission 
crusade, now begun in our Catholic academies, colleges and 
universities. 


missions 


A Link with the 
“ Apologia” 
T is a contribution to literary history, small perhaps, but in- 


teresting, to learn from the recently published letters of New- 


man, that Edward Lowth Badeley to whom “ Verses on Various 
Occasions” is dedicated, must be counted among the prime rea- 
sons why the “ Apologia” was written. Badeley was educated 
at Brasenose College, Oxford, where he took his degree in 
1823. Called to the bar in 1841, his work was almost exclu- 
sively confined to ecclesiastical cases, and in 1852, not long 
after the famous Gorham case, in which he took part as one of 
counsel to the Bishop of Exeter, he became a Catholic. A 
friend of old Oxford days, it was to him, as to “a man about 
my own age, who lives out of the world of theological con- 
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troversy, and whose intellectual habits especially qualify him for 
taking a clear and impartial view of the force of words,” that 
Newman turned after reading Kingsley’s astounding “ apology.” 
Badeley was a man of unusual force of character, and at that 
time had been living for ten years almost the life of a recluse, 
“devoting himself solely to the solution of the various legal 
difficulties attending the administration of Roman Catholic trusts 
and charities.” Badeley, of course, could see nothing like an 
adequate apology for the insulting remarks which Kingsley had 
published in Macmillan’s. “If he had ruled Kingsley’s amende 
satisfactory,” comment the Oratorian editors of the new col- 
lection of Newman’s letters, “the ‘Apologia’ in all probability 
would never have been written.” 


Philippine Progress 
HE Philippine Islands are making the progress usual under 
so-called Liberal governments. On the first and second 
days of the sessions of the Assembly last year, two very signifi- 
cant bills were introduced. The first provided for the taxation 
of all churches, the money accruing therefrom being destined to 
help sustain the public schools; the second bill declares that 
hereafter civil marriage shall be the only legal and valid mar- 
riage in the Islands. Shortly after the introduction of these 
measures the Senate judiciary committee returned to the Upper 
House a report on the proposed amendments to the divorce 
bill with a recommendation that it be approved. The amend- 
ments consist of ten additional causes for divorce. Last year 
well-founded information had it that the Governor General 
refused his signature to a divorce bill because it was not “ broad” 
enough to suit his taste. The new provisions leave little to be 
desired by a taste ever so depraved. A further sign of progress 
is had in the enactment proposed by Representative Morales ot 
Ilocos Sur, who, apparently alarmed at the diminishing birth- 
rate, offers a bounty for children, providing amongst other things 
that the fourth child shall be given a college education gratis. 
Bachelors of forty years and over are to be taxed: so too are 
spinsters over thirty-five years of age, and married couples who 
are childless after eight years of married life are to pay an 
annual fine. Altogether the blessings of modern civilization are 
descending thick and fast on the Philippines. 


Death of Bishop Foley 

of Detroit 
HE death of Bishop John S. Foley of Detroit, took place 
January 4. He had reached the advanced age of eighty- 
four years and was Bishop of Detroit for twenty-nine years. 
For more than a quarter of a century he had been a prominent 
figure in the Catholic world until the physical strain made the 
appointment of a coadjutor bishop necessary, the Rt. Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Kelly being raised to this responsible position as 
Auxiliary Bishop of Detroit. Bishop Foley was born in Balti- 
more, Md., on November 5, 1833, made his ecclesiastical studies 
at St. Mary’s Seminary in that city and subsequently at Rome, 
where he was the first American student at Apollinaris. He 
yas ordained priest December 20, 1856, by Cardinal Patrizi. His 
brother, Bishop Thomas Foley, was administrator of Chicago 
from 1870 to 1879. He himself was named the fourth Bishop 
of Detroit, and was consecrated November 4, 1888, by Arch- 
bishop Gibbons of Baltimore. In 1907, on the occasion of the 
golden jubilee of his priesthood, the clergy and laity of the city 
presented him with St. Francis Home for Orphan Boys, built 
at a cost of $250,000. The Catholic population of the Detroit 
diocese grew under his administration to 386,000 souls, min- 
istered to by 311 priests. Besides a seminary for Polish students 
there are six colleges and academies for boys and five academies 
for girls. The pupils in the parish schools number 42,839. 

























